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Bovey  terms  of  reference  draw  mixed  reviews 

OCUFA  still  up  in  arms,  University  of  Toronto  optimistic 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  terms  of  reference  announced 
earlier  this  month  for  the  Bovey 
Commission  on  the  restructuring  of 
the  university  system  in  Ontario  are 
no  surprise,  says  Patrick  Wesley,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Ontario  Con- 
federation of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA).  They’re  a vir- 
tual translation  of  the  speech  to  the 
legislature  given  by  Bette  Stephenson, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
on  Dec.  15,  says  Wesley.  Proceeding 
with  OCUFA’s  plan  to  broadcast  its 
message  of  resistance  to  massive 
restructuring,  the  association’s  presi- 
dent, Bill  Jones,  has  been  on  a speak- 
ing tour  of  major  Ontario  centres  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  addressing 
chambers  of  commerce,  faculty 
associations,  labour  councils  and  the 
media. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  Fac- 
ulty Association  (UTFA),  the  response 
was  more  optimistic.  In  general  Cecil 
Yip,  UTFA’s  president,  finds  the 
terms  of  reference  are  reasonable  as 
long  as  they  can  allow  for  a considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  university 
autonomy.  “A  university  is  responsible 
to  the  public,  but  the  political  party 
that’s  in  power  shouldn’t  be  deter- 
mining how  a university  should  be  run. 
I don’t  think  the  commission  should 
view  the  university  as  something  that 
can  be  turned  on  and  off.” 

U of  T’s  president  is  not  unhappy 
with  the  terms  of  reference  though  he 
is  concerned  about  the  threat  to  uni- 
versities’ autonomy.  “Overall,  I do 
think  it  has  strong  potential  for  us,” 
says  David  Strangway.  “Two  issues 
the  commission  will  be  looking  at, 
tuition  fees  and  faculty  renewal  funds, 
are  of  particular  interest  at  U of  T.” 
The  University  wants  faculty 
renewal  funds  combined  with  early 
retirement  inducement  funds.  “If  it’s 
done  well  it  could  be  constructive,” 


says  Strangway,  “but  we  don’t  want 
to  see  a lot  of  intervention.” 

An  increase  in  tuition  fees  would  be 
helpful  to  U of  T,  says  Strangway. 
He’d  particularly  like  a consideration 
of  tuition  fee  increases  in  second-entry 
programs  like  law,  medicine,  dentistry 
and  management  studies. 

Frank  Iacobucci,  vice-president  and 
provost,  sees  in  the  terms  of  reference 
recognition  of  the  distinct  role  of 
U of  T.  But  he  is  concerned  that  inter- 
vention by  the  government  may  lead 
to  short-term  gains  at  the  expense  of 
good  relations  with  the  universities. 

“I  don’t  feel  threatened  by  the 
striking  of  this  commission,”  says 
Robin  Armstrong,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science.  “I  believe  when 
these  people  receive  the  facts  about 
the  U of  T situation  we’ll  get  fair 
treatment.” 

He  would  like  to  see  province-wide 
entrance  exams  recommended,  since 
otherwise  students  applying  to  more 
than  one  university  might  have  to 
write  several  sets.  He  warns  it  would 
be  unacceptable  if  U of  T’s  strength 
across  breadth  were  to  be  diminished 
“just  for  some  bureaucratic  reason”. 
And  he  fears  the  commission  will  not 
have  enough  time  for  the  “mammoth 
task”  implied  by  the  terms  of 
reference. 

Political  science  professor  Stefan 
Dupre  also  finds  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence too  vast  for  the  given  period  of 
time.  (The  commission  is  to  report  by 
Nov.  15.)  “I’d  hope  they’d  approach 
them  with  a sense  of  priority  — in 
other  words,  it’s  better  to  try  to  do  a 
few  things  well  than  to  try  to  cover  all 
those  things  equally.”  He  says  the 
commission  would  be  well  advised  to 
attach  priority  to  the  first  term  of 
reference,  the  development  of  a plan 
to  give  Ontario  a system  of  more  clearly 
defined  universities. 

“I  think  it’s  time  somebody  looked  at 


U of  T gets  5%  increase 


It’s  official:  U of  T will  get  an 
operating  grants  increase  of  five  per- 
cent, the  lowest  of  any  university  in 
Ontario. 

Calculations  by  the  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  for  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  & Universities  indicate  the 
distribution  of  grants  according  to  the 
combination  of  formulas  announced  in 
December  for  1984-85.  As  promised  by 
provincial  treasurer  Larry  Grossman, 
no  one  gets  less  than  five  percent.  In 
this  bracket,  along  with  U of  T,  are 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  Ryerson  and  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art. 

York  will  receive  10.6  percent  more 
from  the  province  next  year,  Brock 
10.2  percent,  Lauren tian  9.4  percent, 


Ottawa  8.5  percent,  Lakehead  8.2  per- 
cent, Trent  7.2  percent,  Wilfrid 
Laurier  6.6  percent  and  Windsor  6.4 
percent. 

With  Toronto  in  the  five-percent 
range  are  Carleton  and  Guelph  with 
5.9  percent,  McMaster  with  5.7  per- 
cent, Waterloo  with  5.6  percent, 
Western  with  5.5  percent  and  Queen’s 
with  5.3  percent. 

The  total  grant  recommended  for 
U of  T is  $256,445,000,  more  than 
double  that  of  any  other  institution  on 
the  list.  Western  is  next  with 
$120,253,000  followed  by  York  with 
$100,329,000.  In  all,  the  province  will 
be  distributing  $1,178,618,000  for 
1984-85. 


the  university  system  in  Ontario  and 
tried  to  make  more  sense  of  it  than 
we’ve  done  in  the  past,”  says  Paul 
Fox,  principal  of  Erindale  College. 
“It’s  also  a good  idea  to  look  at  the  fee 
structure.  This  may  help  us  solve  the 
problem  of  incidental  fees.” 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
has  responded  to  the  formation  of  the 
commission  with  a set  of  briefing  notes 
presenting  the  basic  facts  of  the  uni- 
versity situation  in  Ontario.  Among 
them: 

• In  1982-83  the  province  spent  $30 
million  or  one  percent  of  the  estimated 
value  of  buildings  on  renovations, 
alterations  and  major  repairs. 


• In  1971,  six  percent  of  the  male 
population  and  two  percent  of  the 
female  population  had  university 
degrees.  In  1981  the  proportion  had 
jumped  to  11  percent  of  males  and 
seven  percent  of  females. 

• Provincial  operating  grants  as  a 
percentage  of  Ontario  budgetary  ex- 
penditures fell  from  6.6  percent  in 
1972-73  to  5.1  percent  in  1982-83. 
There  was  a 28  percent  drop  in  that 
period  in  provincial  operating  grants 
in  constant  dollars  per  full-time 
equivalent  student. 


Vehicle  for  Space  Experiments 

A U of  T experiment  will  orbit  the  earth  for  1 0 months  on  this  satellite,  seen  under  construc- 
tion at  the  National  Aeronautics  & Space  Administration  research  centre  in  Hampton,  Va. 
Known  as  LDEF  (for  long  duration  exposure  facility),  the  satellite  will  be  launched  in  early 
April  by  the  space  shuttle  Challenger,  then  retrieved  next  February.  For  details  of  this  univer- 
sity's involvement,  see  story  page  2. 


U of  T to  test  materials  for  space  structures 
in  experiment  270  miles  above  earth 


Shortly  after  leaving  the  cargo  bay  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  (left),  the  satellite  that  will 
carry  a U of  T experiment  will  orbit  the  earth. 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

While  most  of  us  were  enduring  the 
biting  January  cold,  a team  of 
scientists  and  engineers  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Aerospace  Studies  was 
down  in  Florida  — not  basking  on  a 
beach,  but  doing  the  final  check  on  an 
experiment  to  be  launched  April  4 by 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger. 

The  team,  headed  by  Professors  Rod 
Tennyson  and  Jorn  Hansen,  has 
designed  an  experiment  to  test  the  ef- 
fects of  10  months  in  space  on  various 
tough  new  materials.  Because  these 
strong,  lightweight  materials  could 
prove  suitable  for  future  orbiting 
structures,  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment will  be  important  both  to  the  US 
space  program  and  to  Canada’s 
flourishing  industry  in  communica- 
tions satellites. 

The  recent  sojourn  at  Cape 
Canaveral’s  Kennedy  Space  Center 
was  spent  installing  the  experiment  on 
the  outer  surface  of  a satellite  known 
as  LDEF  (for  long  duration  exposure 
facility)  Challenger’s  heaviest  payload 
to  date,  LDEF  is  a 12-sided  polygon, 

30  feet  long,  15  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  25,000  pounds.  On  board 
LDEF  will  be  70  experiments  drawn 
from  the  international  community. 

The  U of  T experiment  will  be  the  sole 
Canadian  contribution. 

When  the  National  Aeronautics  & 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  invited 
researchers  to  submit  outlines  of  ex- 
periments that  could  be  incorporated 
into  LDEF,  it  received  several  hun- 
dred proposals.  All  of  them  were  con- 
sidered by  a technical  review  commit- 
tee before  final  selection  was  made. 

“Ours  was  chosen  because  it  relates 
to  materials  that  could  be  used  in 
space  structures  and  because  NASA 
was  also  interested  in  the  experience 
of  the  investigators,”  says  Tennyson. 

“Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have 
developed  ground-based  simulation 
facilities  for  testing  materials  and  we 
wanted  to  find  out  if  our  simulations 
were  reasonably  close  to  what  would 
actually  happen  in  space.  If  our 
simulators  prove  accurate,  we  won’t 
have  to  keep  flying  new  materials.” 

On  this  mission,  the  U of  T experi- 
ment will  assess  the  deterioration  of 
materials  composed  of  fibres  em- 
bedded in  polymer  matrices.  Some  of 
the  fibres  are  familiar,  from  their  use 
in  sports  and  automotive  equipment. 
Kevlar,  for  example,  is  used  in  canoes 
and  to  reinforce  tires.  Another  fibre, 
graphite,  is  used  in  skis,  tennis  rac- 
quets, golf  clubs,  and  in  automotive 
torque  shafts.  A third  fibre,  boron,  is 
used  in  aircraft.  The  beauty  of  these 
composite  materials  is  that  they  are 
strong  and  stiff  as  aluminum  alloys  but 
weigh  half  as  much. 


“We  can  design  these  materials  so 
they  don’t  expand  and  contract  in 
response  to  the  extreme  temperature 
variations  in  space,”  says  Tennyson. 
“By  varying  the  orientation  and 
‘stacking  pattern’  of  the  fibres  in  the 
polymer  base,  we  change  the  proper- 
ties. We’ve  worked  out  our  designs 
through  equations  aimed  at  achieving 
zero  thermal  distortion.” 

The  U of  T experiment  occupies 
about  half  an  LDEF  panel.  Sharing 
the  same  panel  will  be  experiments 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
the  University  of  Kent.  U of  T’s  com- 
ponent consists  of  three  trays  of 
samples,  mounted  in  both  tubular  and 
flatplate  form  and  fitted  with  elec- 
tronic instrumentation.  Below  the 
trays  is  a battery  pack  and  a data- 
logging system  that  will  record,  every 
16  hours,  the  temperature  of  and  cor- 
responding strain  on  the  various 
samples. 

The  materials  testing  panel  will  be 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  “hostile” 
locations  on  LDEF.  That  side  of  the 
satellite  will  alternate  between  facing 
the  sun,  when  the  temperature  will 
soar,  and  facing  deep,  dark  space, 
when  it  will  plummet.  Extremes  of 
temperature  constitute  just  one 
degenerative  factor.  Also  at  work  will 
be  ultraviolet  rays  from  intense  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  high  energy  elec- 
tron bombardment,  and  a phenomenon 
called  “outgassing”,  which  takes  place 
when  materials  are  surrounded  by  a 
vacuum. 

Tennyson  explains:  “Molecules  are 
always  in  motion,  but  they’re  usually 
held  in  place  by  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  material.  When 
there  is  no  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
molecules  leave  the  surface  and 
vaporize  into  space.  Plastics  are  more 
inclined  to  outgas  in  a 
vacuum  than  metals.” 
Two  problems  arise 
from  outgassing.  One  is 
that  the  straying 
molecules  will  adhere  to 
cooler  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, they  will  be 
drawn  to  mirror  tiles  — 
forming,  on  the  surface, 
a thin  film  that  can  ruin  a 
satellite’s  optical 
systems.  The  more  ob- 
vious problem  linked 
with  outgassing  is  that, 
over  a period  of  time,  the 
material’s  mass  will 
change. 

“The  question  is,”  says 
Tennyson,  “will  it  be 
such  a severe  problem 


that  a structure  would  be  in  danger  of 
degenerating.  Based  on  our  simula- 
tions, our  estimation  is  that  the  prob- 
lem will  not  be  that  severe.  There 
seems  to  be  a great  deal  of  outgassing 
in  the  first  72  hours,  after  which  the 
activity  falls  off  dramatically.” 

What  might  turn  out  to  be  the  big- 
gest problem,  he  says,  is  chemical 
degradation  caused  by  atomic  oxygen 
bombardment,  a common  phenomenon 
at  low  earth  orbits  (LDEF  will  be  cir- 
cling the  earth  270  miles  above  its  sur- 
face). These  free-floating  oxygen 
atoms  can  oxydize  plastics,  producing 
a 30  to  40  percent  loss  of  mass  within  a 
week. 

“It’s  frightening  to  contemplate 
building  a multi-million-dollar  struc- 
ture that  could  degrade  that  quickly,” 
says  Tennyson,  “yet  a lot  of  projects 
are  counting  on  using  these 
materials.” 

The  materials  testing  team  at  the 
aerospace  institute  has  only  recently 
succeeded  in  developing  an  atomic 
oxygen  source  in  their  lab.  As  a gas 
that  is  one  part  oxygen  to  nine  parts 
helium  is  passed  through  a small  metal 
microwave  tube,  the  oxygen  disso- 
ciates into  atoms,  which  are  then  sent 
streaming  into  the  simulator.  The 
helium  is  used  to  float  the  oxygen  and 
give  it  velocity. 

The  team  has  four  simulators,  each 
of  which  is  made  of  stainless  steel, 
measures  four  feet  in  length  and  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  has  numerous 
little  quartz  windows  through  which 
oxygen  atoms  might  be  fired,  or  to 
which  pumps  can  be  attached  to  create 
a vacuum.  Heating  and  cooling  coils  in 
the  linings  of  the  cylinders  create 
temperature  extremes  and  an  ultra 
violet  bulb  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber  simulates  intense  solar  radia- 
tion. High  energy  electron  bombard- 
ment is  produced  by  placing  inside  the 
simulator  a four-inch-square  piece  of 
copper  foil  with  the  radio-active 
powder  strontium  90  on  it. 

“We  had  one  simulator  running  for 
more  than  a year,  with  the  25  samples 
in  it  being  exposed  non-stop  to 
everything  but  the  oxygen  atoms,” 
says  Tennyson.  “It  takes  a lot  of  man- 
power to  monitor  what’s  happening.” 

The  accuracy  of  all  these  simulations 
will  not  be  known  until  LDEF  — 
launched  on  Challenger  mission  13  — 
is  retrieved  on  mission  22.  That  hap- 
pens next  February  and  for  the  subse- 
quent six  months,  the  U of  T research 
team  will  be  working  furiously  to 
analyze  the  data  collected  on  cassette 
tape.  The  data  recording  system, 
designed  by  electronics  specialists  at 


the  aerospace  institute,  represents  a 
major  advance  in  space  technology, 
says  Tennyson,  because  it  is  a low-cost 
unit  that  can  survive  the  rigors  of  the 
space  environment  and  the  intense 
vibration  associated  with  lift-off. 

Actually  launching  LDEF  into  its 
orbit  will  be  the  trickiest  part  of  the 
whole  operation.  Never  before  has 
Canadarm  been  required  to  lift  such  a 
gigantic  structure  out  of. Challenger’s 
cargo  bay. 

“Things  are  supposed  to  be 
weightless  up  there,”  says  Tennyson, 
“but  they  never  are.  When  something 
is  orbiting  around  the  earth,  the 
centrifugal  and  gravitational  forces 
are  supposed  to  cancel  each  other  out. 
However,  the  two  are  seldom  exactly 
balanced.  Anyway,  even  if  weight  isn’t 
a problem,  the  sheer  bulk  of  LDEF 
means  there’s  a chance  it  could  get 
jammed  in  the  cargo  bay.  Apparently 
one  of  the  astronauts  said  in  a press 
conference  last  week  that  they’d  ‘boot 
it  out’  if  they  had  to.” 

After  launching  LDEF,  Challenger 
will  transfer  to  another  orbital  path  to 
rendezvous  with  Solar  Max,  a satellite 
launched  in  1980  to  study  sunspot  ac- 
tivity. Unfortunately,  several  months 
after  launch,  Solar  Max’s  control 
system  failed.  Challenger  will 
manoeuvre  to  within  about  1,000  feet, 
then  an  astronaut  will  ‘fly  untethered’ 
to  Solar  Max,  using  the  recently 
initiated  backpack  manoeuvring 
system.  Attaching  himself  to  the 
spinning  satellite,  he  will  de-spin  the 
vehicle  using  the  24  computer-controlled 
nitrogen  jets  mounted  on  his  back- 
pack. Challenger  will  then  attempt  to 
retrieve  Solar  Max  with  the  Canadarm 
and  repairs  will  be  effected  in  the 
cargo  bay. 

Should  anything  go  seriously  wrong 
with  LDEF’s  launch  and  10-month 
orbit,  there  will  be  some  very  dis- 
appointed people  at  the  aerospace 
institute.  Their  experiment  panel 
represents  the  c llmination  of  five 
years’  work  and  a $200,000  invest- 
ment. Just  the  LDEF  panel  alone, 
with  its  three  sample  trays  and  all  its 
electronics,  would  cost  about  $60,000 
to  replace. 

“There’s  no  question  of  insuring  it,” 
says  Tennyson.  “The  University 
couldn’t  afford  the  premium.” 
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This  panel  is  one  of  several,  installed  in  the  facets  of  LDEF. 
In  the  middle  and  on  the  bottom  right  are  the  materials 
U of  T researchers  are  testing. 
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Sexual  harassment  files  in  Ombudsman’s  office 

bring  protests  at  Governing  Council,  call  for  grievance  procedure 


The  nature  of  information  kept  in 
the  University  Ombudsman’s  files 
brought  forth  objections  from  two 
faculty  members  when  the  Om- 
budsman’s report  was  presented  to 
Governing  Council  Feb.  16. 

Professor  Ken  McNeill  began  by 
asking  Ombudsman  Liz  Hoffman  why 
no  mention  was  made,  in  her  report,  of 
sexual  harrassment.  Hoffman  replied 
that  although  she  had  received  three 
or  four  complaints,  the  complainants 
had  not  wanted  to  pursue  the  matter. 
McNeill  then  asked  if  files  had  been 
kept  on  these  cases  and  if  faculty 
members  had  been  named  in  them. 
When  told  that  the  answer  to  both 
questions  was  “yes”,  McNeill  pro- 
tested that  it  is  “very  dangerous”  to 
have  files  containing  unsubstantiated 
allegations  naming  individuals. 

Acknowledging  that  sexual  harrass- 
ment is  “a  very  sensitive  area”, 
Hoffman  nonetheless  defended  her 
office’s  practice  of  keeping  com- 
prehensive files  on  cases  that  are  not 
followed  up.  To  make  her  point,  she  re- 
counted a case  she  had  handled  while 
serving  as  Ombudsman  at  Carleton 
University. 

A student  had  come  to  her,  com- 
plaining of  sexual  harrassment  and 
naming  a particular  faculty  member 
but  the  student  was  not  prepared  to 
follow  through  on  her  complaint. 
Subsequently,  another  student  came 
in,  with  a similar  complaint  about  the 
same  faculty  member.  She,  too,  was 
unwilling  to  pursue  the  matter.  Even- 
tually, a third  student  came  in  and  was 
willing  to  cooperate  in  a complete  in- 
vestigation of  her  charges  of  sexual 
harrassment  by  the  faculty  member. 

At  that  point,  Hoffman  contacted  the 
other  two  students  who  agreed  to 
supply  testimony  related  to  their 
respective  experiences. 

“Because  we  had  some  back-up  in- 
formation,” said  Hoffman,  “we  were 
able  to  deal  with  the  issue  in  a way 
that  was  proper  and  fair  to  all  parties, 
including  the  professor.  The  case  could 
not  have  been  handled  effectively 
otherwise.” 

She  recommended,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  all  files  are  10  years  old,  they 
be  shredded. 

Professor  Mike  Uzumeri  was  not 
satisfied.  He  announced  his  intention 
of  writing  to  the  faculty  association, 
asking  that  a close  look  be  taken  at 
possible  conflict  between  the 
Ombudsman’s  practices  and  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
the  association  and  the  Governing 
Council. 

Graduate  student  Robin  Sundstrom 
said  the  controversy  illustrates  “an 


Negotiations  begin 
on  salary  procedure 

Representatives  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  and  the 
administration  will  begin  meeting  this 
week  to  negotiate  a revised  salary  and 
benefits  procedure.  Members  of  the 
administration  committee  are  Frank 
Iacobucci,  vice-president  and  provost, 
Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (business 
affairs),  Professor  J.N.H.  Britton, 
chairman  of  geography,  and  William 
Broadhurst,  a government  appointee 
on  Governing  Council.  Representing 
the  faculty  association  will  be  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Donnelly,  chief 
negotiator,  Professors  Jack  Wayne 
and  Peter  Dyson,  librarian  Bonnie 
Bessner  and  executive  assistant  Vicky 
Grabb. 


obvious  need  for  a formal  sexual  har- 
rassment grievance  procedure”. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  a motion  to 
have  Council  consider  and  vote  on  a 
compulsory  incidental  fee  for  science 
students,  John  Ryder-Burbidge  said 
that  although  the  fee  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Academic  Affairs  and 
Executive  Committees,  it  deserved 
further  scrutiny  because  it  was  “a  bad 
fee  that  ought  not  to  be  supported”. 

Ryder-Burbidge  compared  the  fee  to 
one  introduced  in  the  engineering 
faculty  two  years  ago.  That  fee,  he 
said,  was  established  in  full  consul- 
tation with  students,  while  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science,  a series  of 
haphazard  opinion  polls  was  the  extent 
of  student  involvement. 


Academic  Affairs  Committee  chair- 
man Jean  Smith  said  that  since  the  fee 
had  already  been  dealt  with,  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  Council  to  con- 
sider reversing  what  had  been  done. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  the  fee  was 
defeated. 

Reporting  on  the  Bovey  Commission 
to  restructure  Ontario’s  universities, 
President  David  Strangway  said 
U of  T will  not  be  preparing  its  sub- 
mission until  the  commission  sends  out 
a list  of  the  issues  around  which  it 
wants  to  focus  discussion. 

“Until  we  have  their  position  paper 
in  front  of  us  — which  probably  won’t 
be  until  some  time  in  April  — we’re  at 
a standstill,”  said  the  President, 
adding  that  he  expected  the  adminis- 


tration would  be  working  very  hard  on 
its  submission  in  May.  The  Bovey 
Commission  is  scheduled  to  submit  its 
report  to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  by  Nov.  15. 

In  other  business  Council  approved: 

• a policy  on  academic  sanctions  for 
students  who  have  outstanding  Uni- 
versity obligations 

• capital  requests  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities  for  1984-85 
and 

• the  appointment  of  Mary  Kent  and 
Marija  Hutchison  as  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  respectively  of  the 
Committee  on  Campus  & Community 
Affairs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
1983-84  academic  year 


University  community  invited  to 
special  music  convocation 


Violinist  Yehudi  Menuhin  and  pianist 
Oscar  Peterson  will  receive  honorary 
degrees  from  U of  T March  14  at  a 
special  convocation  at  4 p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall,  and  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Born  in  New  York  in  1916,  Menuhin 
was  educated  by  private  tutors  while 
studying  music  in  the  US,  Romania, 
France  and  Switzerland.  He  made  his 


Yehudi  Menuhin 


debut  with  an  orchestra  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  he  was  seven,  in  Paris  at 
10,  in  New  York  at  11,  and  in  Berlin  at 
13.  Since  then,  he  has  performed  with 
most  of  the  world’s  orchestras  and 
conductors. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  he 
gave  some  500  concerts  for  troops  and 
benefits  for  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
organizations.  Menuhin  is  credited 
with  responsibility  for  a cultural  ex- 
change program  between  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1955  as  well  as  for 
bringing  Indian  music  and  musicians 
to  the  West.  From  1959  to  1969,  he 
had  his  own  music  festival  in  Bath, 
Eng.,  and  he  continues  to  make  world 
tours  every  year. 

A scholarly  historian  of  music,  he 
worked  with  the  CBC  and  numerous 
Canadian  artists  and  musicians  to  pro- 
duce the  television  special  The  Music 
of  Man. 

Among  his  many  honours  and 
awards  are  DMus  degrees  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  nine  other  degrees 
from  British  universities. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Music  in 
Canada  reports  that  Oscar  Peterson 
was  the  fourth  of  five  children  of  a 
CPR  porter  who  led  the  family  band  in 
Montreal  church  and  community  halls. 
Though  Peterson  started  out  on 
trumpet  at  five,  he  switched  to  piano 
at  eight,  after  a year-long  battle  with 
tuberculosis.  His  professional  career 
was  launched  after  he  won  an  amateur 
contest  and  began  his  own  radio  show. 

In  the  late  40s,  he  declined  requests 
from  Jimmie  Lunceford  and  Count 
Basie  to  move  to  the  US  and  join  their 
bands  but,  in  1951,  he  went  there  and 
formed  his  own  trio  (piano,  guitar  and 
bass).  The  growth  of  Peterson’s  pop- 
ularity is  reflected  in  his  first-place 
standing  in  the  piano  category  of  the 
Down  Beat  readers’  poll  1950-55, 
1959-63,  1965-67  and  1972. 

Throughout  his  career,  Peterson  has 
made  Canada  his  home  base,  living  in 
Montreal  until  1958  and  in  Toronto 
after  that  time.  In  1960  in  Toronto  — 
with  Ray  Brown,  Ed  Thigpen  and  Phil 
Nimmons  — he  opened  the  Advanced 
School  of  Contemporary  Music  which, 
in  its  three-year  existence,  drew 
students  of  jazz  from  cities  throughout 
North  America.  Four  volumes  of  his 
Jazz  Exercises  and  Pieces  for  the 
Young  Jazz  Pianist  were  published  in 
the  mid-60s. 

Peterson  wrote  and  recorded  Blues 
for  Allan  Felix  for  Woody  Allen’s  film 
Play  It  Again  Sam  (1972)  and  won  a 
Canadian  Film  Award  in  1978  for  his 
score  to  the  feature  film  The  Silent 
Partner.  Probably  his  best  known 
composition  is  his  Canadiana  Suite, 
comprising  jazz  themes  inspired  by 
cities  and  regions  of  Canada.  He  won 
Grammy  awards  in  1975,  1979  and 
1980. 

For  half  an  hour  before  the  cerem- 
ony in  Convocation  Hall,  choral  music 
will  be  performed  by  the  U of  T Con- 
cert Choir  and  University  Singers, 
with  University  organist  John  Tuttle. 
The  processional  will  feature  the  world 
premiere  of  a work  written  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  Derek  Holman. 
Tickets  are  not  required  for  this  event, 
which  will  be  the  highlight  of  “Music 
Month  on  Campus”. 

Also  free  and  open  to  the  public  will 
be  a lecture-demonstration  by  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  with 
music  director  Doreen  Rao.  Tours 
throughout  the  US,  England  and  West 
Germany  have  established  the  chorus’s 
reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  young 


ensembles  in  the  contemporary  world 
of  music. 

James  Levine,  music  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  says:  “They  func- 
tion as  a precise  and  disciplined  unit 


Oscar  Peterson 

yet  produce  a very  flexible  and  in- 
credibly sensitive  choral  sound.”  Their 
work  has  won  the  1983  Grammy  Award 
for  “best  classical  recording  of  the 
year”  and,  in  1982,  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque. 

The  lecture-demonstration  will  take 
place  March  29,  from  9.30  to  11  a.m., 
in  Walter  Hall,  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building. 

Launching  music  month  March  2 will 
be  the  Canadian  premiere  of  Vaughan 
Williams’  comic  opera  Sir  John  in 
Love,  nicknamed  the  Falstaff  opera. 
Performed  by  the  Opera  Division  of 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  Sir  John  in  Love 
continues  March  3,  9 and  10  at  8 p.m., 
in  the  MacMillan  Theatre  of  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  The  pro- 
duction’s orchestra  draws  on  members 
of  the  U of  T Symphony,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  the  division’s  music 
director  James  Craig  and  chief  coach 
Michael  Evans.  Set  designer  is  Kim 
Sisson,  with  costumes  by  Elsie 
Sawchuk  and  choreography  by  Maisie 
McPhee. 

Other  major  events  during  music 
month  include  an  invitational  concert 
by  the  Orford  Quartet  March  3 and  a 
recital  by  the  Fenyves-Orloff-Parr 
Trio  March  13. 
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Andropov’s  successor 

Little  has  changed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  death  last  week  of  Yuri 
Andropov,  says  political  scientist 
Donald  Schwartz.  “I  don’t  think 
we’re  going  to  see  any  new  major 
policy  initiatives,”  he  says. 

“Turning  over  leaders  every  12  to  18 
months  essentially  means  that  the 
party  is  going  to  take  a very  conser- 
vative view.” 

Konstantin  Chernenko,  Andropov’s 
successor  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  closely 
associated  with  former  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  says  Schwartz,  “and 
we  can  expect  him  to  try  to  develop 
some  continuity  with  Brezhnev’s 
policies.”  ; 

At  the  same  time,  Chernenko 
“doesn’t  come  through  the  traditional 


hierarchy,  so  his  approach  might  be 
different.” 

While  foreign  policy  is  unlikely  to 
change,  Chernenko’s  inexperience  in 
external  affairs  could  destabilize  inter- 
national relations  if  it  leads  to  Soviet 
insecurity  and  uncertainty,  notes 
Schwartz.  “You  could  say  that  his 
inexperience  gives  us  an  advantage  in 
dealing  with  them,  but  I don’t  think  a 
weak  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
necessarily  going  to  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  West.” 

Schwartz  holds  out  little  hope  for 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau’s  peace  in- 
itiative under  the  new  leader.  “My 
own  gut  feeling  is  that  Chernenko  or 
any  Soviet  leader  is  going  to  feel  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  deal  directly  with  the  United  States 


on  major  issues  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament.” 

The  appointment  of  Chernenko,  says 
Schwartz,  “is  another  step  in  a process 
of  transition  from  the  older  leadership 
to  a younger  generation  that  started 
back  in  1980. 

“Apparently  some  sort  of  decision 
has  been  made  in  the  politburo  to  con- 
tinue, at  least  for  a short  period  of 
time,  with  the  older  leadership.  There 
may  be  some  concern  that  the  choice 
of  a new  young  leader  will  mean  a 
long-term  commitment  to  that  leader, 
because  there  are  no  regularized  provi- 
sions for  reviewing  the  leadership  and 
challenging  the  leader  in  any  constitu- 
tional fashion.” 

Yet  even  if  Chernenko’s  eventual 
replacement  is  again  a member  of  the 


old  guard,  “eventually  they’ll  have  to 
confront  the  reality  that  the  pressure 
is  building  up  from  the  younger 
generation  below.” 

There’s  a big  gap  between  the  two 
generations,  notes  Schwartz.  “You  go 
from  cohorts  of  Brezhnev,  Andropov, 
Chernenko  and  Ustinov  to  people  in 
their  50s  and  early  60s  who  took  on 
their  major  political  roles  after  Stalin’s 
death  and  who  had  a more  technically- 
oriented  training  and  education. 

“I  think  there  will  be  an  extended 
period  of  uncertainty  right  up  to 
Chernenko’s  death.  His  age  and  the 
precariousness  of  the  position  of  the 
older  generation  are  such  that.we  have 
to  assume  that  there’s  going  to  be  a 
changeover  in  the  foreseeable  future.” 


Women  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


The  debate  over  the  role  of  women  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
focussed  on  the  ordination  issue,  but 
the  question  is  far  deeper,  says 
Margaret  Brennan,  who  teaches  in 
the  pastoral  department  at  Regis 
College. 

It  involves  the  equality  of  women  in 
all  areas  of  Church  life,  she  says.  “I 
think  there  are  a number  of  women 
who  want  to  be  ordained,  but  I also 
think  there  are  a lot  who  want  a sense 
of  equality  in  the  Church  but  don’t 
necessarily  want  to  be  priests.” 

Emmett  Cardinal  Carter  rekindled 
the  controversy  over  women  in  the 
priesthood  last  month  when,  in  a 


pastoral  letter,  he  supported  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
According  to  the  pontiff,  the  ministry 
should  remain  a male  domain. 

But  Brennan  was  heartened  by  the 
cardinal’s  subsequent  statement, 
which  she  interprets  as  meaning  that 
Church  teaching  on  the  subject  could 
change  in  the  future.  “To  say  that 
means  that  the  dialogue  and  research 
has  to  continue,”  she  says. 

Even  though  John  Paul’s  views  on 
the  subject  appear  fairly  rigid  and  un- 
compromising, Brennan  believes  that 
“there  are  other  theologies  operative 
in  the  Church.  And  as  long  as  the 
dialogue  goes  on  between  them,  we 


Governing  Council  by-election 


Nominations  opened  Monday, 
February  13  at  9 a.m.  and  will  remain 
open  until  noon,  Friday,  February  21+, 
1981+  for  the  election  to  Governing 
Council  of  a representative  of  the  Full- 
time Undergraduate  Students  Constit- 
uency I.  The  successful  candidate  will 
hold  office  until  June  30,  1984. 

Full-time  Undergraduate  Student 
means  all  students  (except  students 
registered  in  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology)  registered  at  the  University 
in  a program  of  full-time  study  who 
are  not  registered  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  All  students  in  arts 
and  science  on  all  campuses,  including 


students  at  Scarborough  College,  for 
electoral  purposes,  will  be  considered 
full-time  if  enrolled  in  four  or  more 
full-course  equivalents  over  any  two 
terms  in  an  academic  session. 

Constituency  1—2  seats,  1 of  which 
is  open  — all  students  registered  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  including 
Erindale  College  and  students  at  Scar- 
borough College. 

Copies  of  the  guidelines  and  nomina- 
tion forms  are  available  at  the  Gov- 
erning Council  Secretariat,  room  106, 
Simcoe  Hall.  Enquiries  may  be  dir- 
ected to  Susan  Girard  at  978-6576. 


Governing  Council  alumni  nominations 


In  early  April,  the  College  of  Electors 
will  meet  to  elect  three  alumni 
representatives  to  the  University’s 
Governing  Council,  to  serve  terms 
from  July  1,  1984  to  June  30,  1987. 

A candidate  must  be  a Canadian 
citizen,  an  alumnus  or  alumna  of  the 
University,  not  a member  of  the  staff 
or  a student  in  the  University,  and 
must  be  willing  to  attend  frequent 
meetings  of  the  Governing  Council  and 
its  committees. 


The  deadline  for  receipt  of  nomina- 
tion forms  is  1+  p.m.  Tuesday, 
February  28.  Candidates  will  be 
invited  to  meet  with  the  College  of 
Electors. 

Further  information  and  nomination 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  Susan 
Girard,  secretary,  College  of  Electors, 
106  Simcoe  Hall,  978-6576.  All 
nominations  will  be  held  in  confidence. 


can  come  to  a greater  truth.” 

Feminist  theologians  “don’t  want  to 
say  that  Christianity  is  inherently  sex- 
ist and  has  no  place  for  women.” 
Rather,  says  Brennan,  they’re  going 
back  to  Christianity’s  roots  to  try  to 
prove  it  otherwise. 

“I  don’t  think  the  question  will  ever 
be  resolved  simply  by  the  pressure  of 
women.  Women  don’t  have  an  official 
voice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
so  any  structures  would  have  to  be 
changed  by  those  presently  em- 
powered to  change  them. 

“It’s  going  to  require  a lot  of 
attitudinal  and  theological  shifts  in 
people  and  I think  that’s  a good  thing. 
But  we’re  dealing  with  long-standing 
structures  and  they  don’t  change 
easily.” 

The  suggestion  that  women  use 


Censor  board  powers 

Proposed  changes  to  the  criminal 
code’s  obscenity  provisions  could  make 
censors  and  censorship  boards  feel 
they  can  become  increasingly  restric- 
tive, says  cinema  studies  professor 
Bart  Testa.  “I  think  it  will  make  the 
censor  braver,  wider  and  even  more 
expansionist  than  it  already  is  in  our 
society,”  he  says. 

The  amendments  proposed  by 
Justice  Minister  Mark  MacGuigan 
broaden  the  definition  of  obscenity  by 
removing  the  sexual  link  that  now 
must  be  present  before  undue  exploita- 
tion of  crime,  horror,  violence  or 
cruelty  can  be  considered  obscene. 

“Bureaucracies  have  a natural 
tendency  to  want  to  expand  their 
authority,”  says  Testa.  He  already 
sees  this  happening  at  an  Ontario 
Censor  Board  that  appears  anxious  to 
expand  into  videotapes,  rock  videos 
and  even  television.  “They  want  to  ex- 
pand thematically  as  well,”  he  says. 

“If  censors  seem  to  feel  that  they 
have  a widening  of  their  mandate  to 
more  generalized  notions  of  theme, 
they  will  be  encouraged  by  a criminal 
code  that  incorporates  that  same 
tendency. 

“Under  the  proposed  code,  you  could 
be  busted  for  a film  that  formerly 
wouldn’t  have  been  understood  as 
obscene.  You  could  have  a film  that  is 
quite  decorous  in  appearance,  but 
because  it  has  a message,  a theme  or 


human  rights  legislation  to  achieve 
equality  ignores  that  churches  are 
“free  societies,”  says  Brennan.  “No 
one  is  coerced  to  enter  them  and  you 
don’t  have  to  stay.  So  I don’t  know 
that  you  could  actually  sue  the  cardinal 
for  a violation  of  human  rights.” 

But  there  is  a contradiction,  she 
says,  when  women  are  not  given  full 
equality  in  an  institution  that,  above 
all,  should  safeguard  human  rights  and 
dignity. 

The  ordination  of  women  is  not  only 
an  issue  of  equality,  says  Brennan.  The 
“immense”  shortage  of  priests  means 
that  the  pastoral  needs  of  many 
Catholics  are  not  being  met,  she  says. 
“If  they  can  be  met  by  altering  some 
structures  of  Church  order,  it  would 
seem  that  these  pastoral  needs  would 
warrant  that  kind  of  change.” 


episodes  that  seem  to  represent  a kind 
of  subjugation  of  one  person  by 
another,  it  could  be  viewed  as  crimin- 
ally offensive.” 

Testa  says  that  previous  interpreta- 
tions of  obscenity  have  tended  to  be 
narrow.  “It  used  to  be  that  you 
couldn’t  have  full  frontal  nudity. 
That’s  very  specific.”  But  with  a 
broadened  definition,  he  says,  “the 
application  of  legal  sanctions  is  easier. 
There  is  much  more  that  the  state  can 
act  on  in  its  inconsistent  and 
sometimes  arbitrary  way.” 

Yet  he  would  rather  see  court  cases 
arising  out  of  an  imperfect  criminal 
code  than  submit  to  the  prior  censor- 
ship of  censor  boards. 

“When  the  matter  moves  into  the 
courts,  you  can  debate  the  work  in 
question  in  an  open  forum,  your 
arguments  can  be  reported,  you  can 
refute  others’  arguments  and  you  can 
marshall  expert  testimony.” 

The  censor’s  arguments  cannot  be 
challenged  and  the  arbitrary  and  often 
secretive  decisions  cannot  be  re- 
viewed, says  Testa. 

Testa  admits  that  carrying  a court 
case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
can  be  expensive.  “It  assumes  you 
have  money.  But  even  if  you  have  all 
the  money  in  the  world,  you  can’t  do 
anything  about  a censor  board 
decision.” 
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UTSA  submits  salary, 
benefits  proposals 


The  University  of  Toronto  Staff 
Association  (UTSA)  has  submitted 
salary  and  benefits  proposals  to  the 
administration  that  include  an  early 
retirement  program,  a compressed 
work  week  and  a more  liberal  leave  of 
absence  policy.  UTSA  also  has  asked 
that  a committee  of  its  representatives 
and  members  of  the  administration  be 
set  up  to  approve  the  filling  of  every 
vacant  position  at  least  until  the  end  of 
the  1984-85  fiscal  year.  Priority  would 
be  given  to  internal  candidates  seeking 
relocation  under  the  terms  of  the 
policy  on  the  release  of  staff  for  fiscal 
reasons. 


Quebec 

philosophy  week 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Canadian  Studies  Program  are  spon- 
soring a week  of  events  beginning 
March  5 to  enhance  awareness  at 
U of  T of  Quebec  philosophy.  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal  philosophers  Francois 
Duchesneau,  Yvon  Gauthier  and 
Claude  Piche  will  make  public  ad- 
dresses and  meet  with  faculty  and 
students.  Among  the  events  will  be  a 
reception  and  book  and  literature 
display  in  the  Croft  Chapter  House, 
University  College,  following  an 
address  at  4 p.m.  in  room  140,  UC,  on 
March  6. 

The  project  is  being  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
treal, which  is  host  for  a week  this 
month  to  three  U of  T philosophers, 
Professors  Robert  Imlay,  Thomas 
Langan  and  Tom  Robinson. 

More  information  on  the  week  is 
available  from  Professor  Frank 
Cunningham,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  978-3313. 


OCUFA  teaching 
awards 

Nominations  are  invited  for  the  1983 
OCUFA  Teaching  Awards.  Each  year 
OCUFA  presents  up  to  10  awards  to 
recognize  outstanding  teachers  in  On- 
tario universities.  Deadline  for  receipt 
of  nominations  is  April  15. 

Guidelines  to  assist  in  organizing  a 
nomination  are  available  from  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association  or 
OCUFA,  40  Sussex  Avenue,  Toronto, 
M5S  1 J7.  For  more  information, 
telephone  979-2117. 


Woodsworth 

anniversary 

dinner 

A dinner  celebrating  the  tenth  an- 
niversary of  Woodsworth  College  will 
be  held  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
March  31.  Guest  speaker  will  be  MP 
David  Crombie.  For  more  information, 
telephone  Marion  Zimmer  at  978-5340. 


Agreement  renewed  between  U of  T and  TST 


A revised  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  (TST) 
providing  for  a joint  council  that  will 
find  a way  for  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (SGS)  to  become  more  actively 
involved  in  the  appraisal  of  programs 
and  the  administration  of  degrees  will 
be  signed  Feb.  23. 

TST  is  made  up  of  Emmanuel,  Knox, 
Trinity,  Wycliffe,  St.  Michael’s  and 
Regis  Colleges  and  St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary.  It  was  formed  in  1969, 
several  years  after  Vatican  II  recom- 
mended dialogue  with  other  com- 
munions and  traditions.  In  1969  there 
were  fewer  than  400  students;  today 
there  are  about  800  pursuing  the  basic 
degrees  of  MDiv,  MRE  (Master  of 
Religious  Education,  given  by 
Emmanuel  and  St.  Michael’s)  and 
MRel  (Master  of  Religion,  given  by 
Wycliffe)  and  more  than  300  working 
on  the  advanced  degrees  of  ThM,  ThD 
and  DMin  (Doctor  of  Ministry),  all 
awarded  conjointly,  as  well  as  MA  and 
PhD,  awarded  by  St.  Michael’s. 

The  agreement  of  1978,  which 
initiated  the  granting  of  conjoint 
degrees  by  U of  T and  TST,  was 
renewed  with  amendments  for  another 
five  years  on  the  advice  of  a revisions 
committee  chaired  by  Donald  Ivey, 
vice-president  — institutional  rela- 
tions. The  committee’s  report  notes 
that  it  is  proper  for  SGS  to  be  con- 
cerned with  standards  of  admission, 
programs  and  faculty  for  TST’s  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  asks  for  the 
establishment  of  formal  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  bodies. 

Principal  C.D.  Jay  of  Emmanuel 
College  told  a meeting  of  the 


Academic  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
fall  that  a major  fault  of  the  original 
agreement  of  1978  had  been  a lack  of 
accountability  and  reporting  mech- 
anisms. He  said  the  mechanisms  added 
to  the  agreement  would  form  the  basis 
for  procedures  to  ensure  quality  and 
accountability. 

The  joint  council  is  composed  of  four 
faculty  members  of  TST  appointed  by 
the  director  in  consultation  with  the 
member  institutions  and  four  faculty 
members  of  U of  T appointed  by  the 
President.  Members  are  appointed  for 
a three-year  term  that  can  be  renewed 
once,  with  the  chairman  to  be  elected 
annually. 

Within  the  first  year,  the  council  is 
to  make  recommendations  on  proce- 
dures for  U of  T representatives  on 


U of  T’s  1983  United  Way  giving 
totalled  $256,723,  an  increase  of  seven 
percent  over  1982,  report  campaign 
co-chairmen  Peter  Silcox,  principal  of 
Woodsworth  College,  and  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  director  of  information 
services. 

The  library,  physical  plant,  person- 
nel department,  Scarborough  College 
and  the  housing  service  each  doubled 
their  participation  this  year  thanks  to 
coordinators  Rita  Crump,  George 
Hutson,  Trish  Foulds,  Professor 
Eleanor  Irwin,  Jack  Cober  and 
Patricia  Nicholson.  Criminology,  the 
housing  service  and  the  purchasing 


TST  bodies  to  report  to  the  President 
and  other  officers  of  the  University 
and  on  procedures  for  the  appraisal  of 
conjointly  administered  programs. 
Within  two  years,  it  is  to  suggest  how 
U of  T and  in  particular  SGS  can 
become  more  actively  involved  in  the 
administration  of  degrees. 

“I  expect  that  some  sort  of  mutually 
agreeable  relationship  will  be  worked 
out,”  says  Iain  Nicol,  director  of  TST. 
“If  U of  T is  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  arrangement  certain  other 
models  have  to  be  put  forward  for 
consideration.  We  already  have  a 
mechanism  in  place  that  offers  a 
possibility  of  working  out  some  of 
these  problems,  and  if  that’s 
something  that  has  to  be  modified  we 
can  do  it.” 


department  had  100  percent 
participation. 

Donors  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  con- 
tinue to  make  the  largest  individual 
gifts,  averaging  $270  this  year.  For 
the  whole  University,  the  average  gift 
was  $112  and  the  percentage  of  donors 
was  23  percent. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  increase  in 
giving  this  year,”  said  Principal 
Silcox,  “but  we  would  like  to  see  many 
more  people  pledging  to  the  United 
Way.  We  could  do  a good  deal  better.” 

Principal  Paul  Fox  of  Erindale  Col- 
lege will  be  faculty  co-chairman  of  the 
1984  campaign. 


United  Way  donations 


It  also  wants  salaries  and  salary 
scales  adjusted  to  take  account  of 
increased  productivity  and  the  res- 
toration of  salaries  begun  in  1982-83 
continued  in  an  equivalent  settlement 
to  that  awarded  the  faculty. 

Provincial  Treasurer  Larry 
Grossman  has  said  government 
funding  will  provide  for  average  com- 
pensation increases  of  up  to  five  per- 
cent for  a group.  However,  variations 
would  presumably  be  possible  in  settle- 
ments awarded  different  bargaining 
units  within  a particular  group. 

The  negotiating  team,  Pauline 
Burke,  Ron  Chan,  Susan  Isbister, 
Michael  Jackel  and  Dyane  Matthews 
and  members  of  the  executive  council 
will  be  appearing  at  special  one-hour 
meetings  to  tell  members  why  the 
proposals  were  made  and  to  find  out 
members’  preferences  for  priorities. 

On  the  St.  George  campus,  meetings 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  23  at 
noon  and  1 p.m.  in  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions conference  room,  315  Bloor 
St.  W.  and  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28  at 
noon  and  1 p.m.  in  room  116  of  the 
Wallberg  Building,  184-200  College  St. 

At  Scarborough  College,  meetings 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  21  at 
noon  and  1 p.m.  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  At  Erindale,  the  meetings 
will  be  on  Thursday,  March  1 at  noon 
and  1 p.m.  in  room  3129  of  the  South 
Building  in  the  anteroom  to  the 
Council  Chamber. 

In  addition  to  submitting  10  pro- 
posals that  are  new  this  year,  UTSA 
has  resubmitted  several  proposals 
discussed  in  negotiations  last  year  but 
not  resolved. 


Sesqui  exhibit 


Historical  memorabilia 
including  the  desk 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
used  in  the  legislature, 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada 
coins  and  a Rogers 
Batteryless  Radio  were 
popular  attractions  at 
the  opening  earlier  this 
month  of  U of  T's  City 
of  Toronto  Sesqui- 
centennial  exhibition  at 
the  Robarts  Library.  The 
exhibition,  on  view  until 
March  30  in  the  main  lobby  display  area,  traces  the  history  of  Toronto  from  the  late  1 700s  to 
1954  and  includes  displays  on  significant  events,  personalities  and  enterprises.  Mayor  Art 
Eggleton  and  Marvi  Ricker,  director  of  community  relations  (above),  had  no  trouble  identify- 
ing photo  number  40,  one  of  50  photographs  in  the  “Name  the  Famous  Torontonians’’ 
contest.  The  grand  prize  winner  will  accompany,  by  boat,  the  “tall  ships"  as  they  compete  in 
a race  this  July  from  Toronto  to  Rochester.  In  conjuction  with  the  exhibition,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Community  Relations  Office  with  the  assistance  of  the  Toronto  Historical 
Board,  Aetna  Canada  has  provided  funding  for  a brochure  outlining  significant  events  in 
Toronto’s  history. 
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Appointments  Books 


Associate  director,  private  funding 


Mary  Martin  has  been  appointed 
associate  director  of  the  Department 
of  Private  Funding,  effective  Feb.  20. 
Martin,  who  became  assistant  director 
of  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
on  Nov.  1,  will  have  specific  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  the 
Varsity  Fund.  She  succeeds  Doug 
Todgham  who  took  up  a position 
earlier  this  month  as  development 


Three  members  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  were  recently  selected 
winners  of  three  of  the  major  scientific 


Women’s 

association 

meeting 

A new  project  of  benefit  to  the  Univer- 
sity community  will  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  U of  T Women’s 
Association.  (All  faculty  wives  are 
automatically  members  of  the  associa- 
tion.) The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
President’s  residence,  93  Highland 
Ave.,  at  1.30  p.m.  Wednesday, 

March  7. 


manager  of  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 

Martin  came  to  alumni  affairs  from 
Trinity  College  where  she  was  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Convocation  for 
10  years.  Her  work  at  Trinity  included 
alumni  programs  and  records,  fund 
raising  and  public  relations. 

Martin  received  her  BA  in  English 
from  Trinity  in  1969  and  her  MA  in 
1972. 


awards  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of 
Canada  for  1984.  Geraldine  Kenney- 
Wallace  won  the  Noranda  Lecture 
Award,  made  annually  to  a scientist 
under  the  age  of  40  for  a distinguished 
contribution  to  physical  chemistry. 
Department  chairman  Keith  Yates 
received  the  Syntex  Award,  estab- 
lished in  1983  and  awarded  annually 
for  a distinguished  contribution  to 
physical  organic  chemistry.  Peter 
Yates  was  awarded  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Canada  Medal,  presented 
annually  as  a medal  of  distinction  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the 
science  of  chemistry  or  chemical 
engineering.  The  three  chemists  will 
present  award  lectures  at  the  67th 
Canadian  Chemical  Conference  and 
Exhibition  in  Montreal  in  June. 


February 

Banking  on  Poverty:  The  Global 
Impact  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank, 

edited  by  Jill  Torrie  (Between  the 
Lines;  336  pages;  $22.95).  A full  and 
accessible  accounting  of  the  role  of  the 
two  key  international  financial  institu- 
tions in  creating  and  prolonging  a 
global  economic  crisis.  As  a collection 
that  brings  together  a wide  range  of 
research,  experience  and  opinion  from 
North  and  South,  it  emphasizes  the 
dangers  of  policies  that  intrude  on  the 
sovereign  responsibilities  of  Third 
World  governments  and  dictate  sacri- 
fices for  the  poorest  sectors  of  society. 
Includes  papers  by  Gerald  Helleiner, 
Cranford  Pratt  and  Mel  Watkins. 


Introduction  to  Computer  Science 
Using  the  Turing  Programming 
Language,  by  R.C.  Holt  and  J.N.P. 
Hume  (Reston  Publishers;  390  pages- 
$23.95).  This  book  introduces  com- 
puter science  using  the  Turing  pro- 
gramming language.  Turing'is  a 
general  purpose  programming  lan- 
guage, emphasizing  reliability,  effi- 
ciency and  simplicity  of  computer 
software. 

January 

Religion:  Classic  Sociological 
Approaches,  by  Roger  O’Toole 
(McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.;  268 
pages;  $11.95)  This  book  explores  the 
classic  tradition  in  the  sociology  of 
religion  and  attempts  to  indicate  its 
importance  both  for  contemporary 
research  in  the  subdiscipline  and  for 
sociological  theory  in  general.  It  also 
includes  some  reflections  on  the 
sociology  of  religion  in  Canada. 

Auschwitz,  by  Wayne  Ray  (Unfin- 
ished Monument  Press;  12  pages;  $2). 
A third  book  of  poetry. 

Arboreta  and  Botanical  Gardens  of 
North  America,  by  Wayne  Ray  (HMS 
Press;  12  pages;  $2).  A comprehensive 
listing  of  the  botanical  gardens  of 
Canada  and  the  US. 


Nominations  invited  for 
University  Professors 


Chemistry  awards 


UTFA 

PRESIDENT 


The  constitution  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  requires  candidates 
for  President  to  be  nominated  by  members  of  the  UTFA  Council.  Members  of  the 
Association,  however,  are  invited  to  suggest  names  to  council  members. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  in  the  UTFA  office  in  the  TIP  TOP  TAILOR  BUILDING, 
455  Spadina  Avenue.  The  nomination  form  requires  the  signature  of  two  members  of 
the  UTFA  Council  and  must  be  returned  to  the  office  by  March  9,  1984.  The  election 
will  be  conducted  by  a mailed  ballot  of  the  membership  in  the  following  two  weeks. 


1983-84  COUNCIL 

M.  Anderson,  Library  Science 
D.  Baillie,  Retired  Members 

R.  Beamish,  Physical  & Health 
Education/Athletics  & Recreation 
J.  Berger,  Zoology 
B.  Bessner,  Combined  Libraries 

B.  Bosnich,  Chemistry 

C.  Brodeur,  Education 

N.  Choudhry,  Economics 

D.  Chute,  Life  Sciences  (Scarborough) 

J.  Clark,  Combined  Libraries 

R.  Deshman,  Fine  Art/Classics 

W.  Dick,  Humanities  (Scarborough) 

F.  DiCosmo,  Botany/Geology 

M.  Donnelly,  Social  Sciences  (Scarborough) 
B.  Drewitt,  Anthropology 

H.  Dyck,  History 
P.  Dyson,  English  (New) 

D.  Elliott,  Music 
U.  Elliott,  Education 
J.  Estes,  Victoria 

P.  Fitting,  Woodsworth/New/Innis/TYP 
W.  Graydon,  Chemical  Engineering/ 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 
H.  Flainsworth,  Education 
D.  Henderson,  Combined  Libraries 
J.  Holladay,  Near  Eastern/East  Asian/ 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
A.  Horne,  Combined  Libraries 

N.  Joy,  Art  as  Applied  to  Med. /Rehab. 

Med. /Anatomy/Speech  Pathology 

S.  Kent,  Architecture/Landscape 
Architecture 

J.  Kenyon,  Misc.  Med. /Microbio.  & Parasit./ 
Med.  Micro. /Nutr.  Sciences 
A.  Kontos,  Political  Science 
M.  Levene,  Humanities  (Erindale) 

G. R.  Lord,  Retired  Members 


D.  Manchester,  Physics/Astronomy 
S.  Maxwell,  Management  Studies 

G.  McCracken,  Health  Admin. /Behav. 

Science/NCI/Prev.  Med.  & Biostat. 

A.  McQuillan,  Geography/Psychology/ 
Urban  & Regional  Planning 

E.  Mendelsohn,  Physical  Sciences 
(Scarborough) 

O.  Miller,  French/English/Comp.  Lit./ 
Medieval  Studies 

J.  Moorfield,  University  of  Toronto  Schools 
G.  Nairn,  Pharmacy 
J.  O'Connell,  St.  Michael's 
A.  Oliver,  Trinity 
N.  Parker,  Nursing 

G.  Patterson,  History 

A.  Poe,  Sciences  (Erindale) 

F.  Popovich,  Dentistry 

F.  Rimrott,  Mechanical  Eng. /Industrial 
Eng. /Aerospace  Studies 

H.  Rogers,  Linguistics/German/Statistics 
W.  Rolph,  Spanish  & Portuguese/Slavic 

Lang.  & Lit./ltalian 
A.  Rose,  Social  Work 

P.  Rosenthal,  Mathematics/Computer 
Science 

S.  Schiff,  Law 

A.  Sedra,  Electrical  Engineering/Biomedical 
Engineering 

C.  Silber,  Victoria 

E.  Silva,  Social  Sciences  (Erindale) 

G.  Steuart,  Civil  Engineering/Geological 
Engineering 

D.  Stewart,  Pharmacology/Pathology/ 
Medicine/Physiology 

A.  Urquhart,  Philosophy/IHPST/Religious 
Studies 

J.  Wayne,  Sociology/Criminology 

F.  Wilson,  University  College 

C.  Yip,  Banting  & Best/Biochemistry/ 

Cl.  Biochemistry/Med.  Genetics 


President  David  Strangway  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  to  serve  on  the 
Selection  Committee  for  University 
Professors:  Dr.  A.N.  Bourns,  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council;  Professors  J.M.S.  Careless, 
Department  of  History;  G.A.  Kenney- 
Wallace,  Department  of  Chemistry; 
Eva  Kushner,  Department  of  French 
Languages  & Literatures,  McGill  Uni- 
versity; A.E.  Safarian,  Department  of 
Economics;  Rose  Sheinin,  Department 
of  Microbiology;  B.P.  Stoicheff, 
Department  of  Physics;  Cecil  Yip, 
Banting  & Best  Department  of  Med- 
ical Research;  Frank  Iacobucci,  vice- 


president  and  provost  ( chairman ) and 
Stella  Gamble,  executive  assistant 
( secretary ). 

The  vice-president  and  provost  in- 
vites nominations  for  these  appoint- 
ments. They  should  be  sent  to  Stella 
Gamble,  room  219,  Simcoe  Hall  by 
Monday,  March  19, 198U-  A nomina- 
tion must  be  supported  by  at  least  six 
signatures  from  at  least  two  depart- 
ments and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  curriculum  vitae.  More  informa- 
tion on  nomination  and  selection  pro- 
cedures can  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
mittee’s secretary  at  978-2210. 


# 

1 

3 

7 

8 

13 

18 

20 

22 

23 

25 

27 

30 


UTFA 

Council 

Elections 


The  following  seats  on  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
Council  will  become  vacant  in  July  1984. 


Constituency 

Anthropology 
Sociology/Criminology 
Fine  Art/Classics 

East  Asian/Middle  East  & Islamic/ 
Near  Eastern 

Philosophy/IHPST/Religious  Studies 
Erindale  — Humanities 
Erindale  — Sciences 
Scarborough  — Social  Sciences 
Scarborough  — Physical  Sciences 
St.  Michael’s  College 
Victoria  University 
University  College 


# Constituency 

33  Rehab.  Med/Art  as  Applied  to 
Med/Speech  Pathology/Anatomy 

35  Pharmacology/Medicine/ 
Physiology/Pathology 

36  Civil  Engineering/Geologicai 
Engineering 

38  Electrical  Engineering/Biomedical 
Engineering 

41  Dentistry 

42  Education 
45  Forestry 

48  Management  Studies 

49  Music 

56  Combined  Libraries 


Members  within  these  constituencies  are  requested  to  make  nominations  for 
these  Council  seats.  Forms  will  be  distributed  to  members  and  additional 
ones  will  be  available  at  the  UTFA  offices.  The  nominations  close  March  9. 
Elections  will  be  held  March  12-23. 
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Reforms  shift  medical  education  from  lecture  to  tutorial, 
from  hospital  to  community 


By  decreasing  the  quantity  of  facts  that  must  be  memorized,  computers  are  paving  the  way 
to  much-needed  reforms  in  the  undergraduate  medical  curriculum. 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

Computers  — so  often  reviled  for 
dehumanizing  society  — could  be  the 
key  to  providing  our  doctors  with  a 
more  humane  medical  education. 

Traditionally,  the  first  few  years  of 
medical  school  have  been  devoted  to 
the  basic  sciences,  taught  primarily  in 
lecture  format.  Students  have  been 
submerged  in  memorizing  huge  quan- 
tities of  facts,  in  a frenetic  education 
schedule  that  precluded  the  learning 
concepts  necessary  to  organize  those 
facts.  Attempts  at  stimulating  curiosi- 
ty and  independent  thinking  have  been 
hindered  by  congested  classes  and  by 
the  sheer  bulk  of  material  each  discip- 
line feels  obliged  to  impart. 

Recently,  the  problem  has  been  ex- 
acerbated by  an  explosion  of  bio- 
medical knowledge  that  has  resulted  in 
sub-specialties  and  sub-sub-specialties. 
In  some  areas,  yesterday’s  truths  are 
becoming  today’s  old  wives’  tales  — 
and  at  a rate  that  is  ever-accelerating. 
Even  if  courses  were  lengthened  so 
students  could  be  crammed  with  more 
facts,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  think 
they  could  be  taught  everything  they 
would  ever  need  to  know. 

While  a core  of  essential  knowledge 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  for  all 
physicians,  computers  have  the  poten- 
tial to  decrease  the  quantity  of  facts 
that  must  be  memorized.  Besides  be- 
ing useful  tools  for  office  management 
and  patient-data  retrieval,  computers 
can  be  used  for  searching  available 
databases  to  assist  in  making  medical 
decisions. 

To  use  information  sources  effect- 
ively, however,  physicians  must 
become  independent  learners  — 
capable  of  critically  evaluating  medical 
literature,  analyzing  issues,  and  solv- 
ing problems.  Unfortunately,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  foster  those  skills  with  a cur- 
riculum that  emphasizes  the  passive 
learning  of  fragmented  facts,  and  with 
an  examination  that  promotes  a 
multiple-choice  mentality. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  be  respon- 
sive to  a health  care  system  that  is 
changing  in  form  and  expectations, 
medical  schools  across  the  continent 
have  been  taking  a critical  look  at  the 
undergraduate  curriculum.  U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine  has  been  among 
those  in  the  vanguard.  Here,  a comit- 
tee  chaired  by  assistant  dean  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Sellers  has  spent  the  past  two 
years  conducting  a review  process  that 
has  included  meetings,  questionnaires 
and  discussions  with  faculty  — both 
here  and  at  such  medical  schools  as 
Harvard,  Laval,  McMaster  and 
Stonybrook. 

Out  of  these  deliberations  has 
emerged  what  Dr.  Sellers  calls  “a 
statement  of  philosophy  and  direc- 
tion”. This  document,  approved  in  the 


fall  by  the  faculty  council,  will  serve  as 
a backdrop  against  which  specific 
course  changes  will  be  proposed. 

Among  the  most  significant 
modifications  will  be  a reduction  of 
about  15  percent  in  the  absolute 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  lectures 
and  other  didactic  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. In  their  place  will  be  groups  of 
‘‘core  selectives”,  designed  to  provide 
for  self-directed  learning  in  relatively 
small  groups  of  no  more  than  20 
students.  These  selectives  will  fall  into 
one  of  two  broadly  defined  content 
areas  — Research  in  Medicine,  and 
Society,  Medicine  and  Health  — and 
will  involve  community -based  projects 
that  focus  on  problems  and  issues. 
Students  will  be  assessed  generally  on 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  par- 
ticipation, and  particularly  on  an  in- 
dividually prepared  project  report  or 
essay.  Grades  will  probably  be  limited 
to  “honours,  pass  or  fail”. 

Sellers  sees  the  selectives  scheme  in- 
jecting much-needed  flexibility  into 
the  rigidly  organized  and  overcrowded 
preclinical  years. 

“Right  now,  the  curriculum  is  the 
same  for  all  students  — regardless  of 
their  diverse  backgrounds  and  expec- 
tations. This  new  approach  will  be  a 
great  way  to  capitalize  on  the  in-depth 


interests  of  faculty  and  students,  while 
taking  into  account  the  evolving  im- 
portance of  such  areas  as  immunology, 
oncology,  geriatrics,  preventive 
medicine,  biomedical  ethics,  medical 
jurisprudence  and  health  care 
administration.” 

Research  selectives  will  focus  on 
integrating  the  basic  and  the  clinical 
sciences,  which  have  tended  to  be 
separated  by  an  educational  moat. 
Cardiac  physiology,  for  example,  could 
be  combined  with  cardiac  catheteriza- 
tion, and  receptor  pharmacology  with 
psychiatry. 

Patient-oriented  selectives  will  be 
concentrated  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum. That,  says  Sellers,  is  when 
students  are  most  receptive  to  con- 
sidering the  philosophical  and  inter- 
personal aspects  of  practising 
medicine.  Later,  he  says,  their  atten- 
tion tends  to  be  taken  up  with 
technical  matters,  such  as  the  in- 
tricacies of  cardiac  surgery. 

“Teaching  students  how  to  treat  pa- 
tients with  respect  and  sensitivity 
need  not  be  a touchy-feely  kind  of 
thing,”  says  Sellers.  “We  have  to 
point  the  way  to  the  kinds  of  standards 
expected.  Omitting  things  like  com- 
munications skills  from  the  curriculum 
could  be  interpreted  as  demonstrating 
that  we  don’t  consider  them  of  value.” 

Community -based  teaching  has  long 
been  an  integral  part  of  medical  train- 
ing at  U of  T but  most  of  it  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  seven  general  and 
four  specialty  hospitals  associated 
with  the  University.  While  students 
are  exposed  to  the  most  complex  prob- 
lems requiring  hospital  care,  they  have 
relatively  little  exposure  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  chronic 
problems  and  minor  illnesses.  The 
revised  undergraduate  curriculum  will 
give  increased  emphasis  to  teaching  in 
ambulatory  settings  such  as  physi- 
cians’ offices,  out-patient  clinics  and 
community  health  centres. 

As  teaching  environments,  am- 
bulatory settings  are  not  as  predic- 
table and  controllable  as  in-patient  ser- 


vice. Ambulatory  patients  are  less  like- 
ly to  be  willing  to  spend  time  with 
medical  students,  the  process  is  expen- 
sive in  that  it  slows  down  patient  flow, 
and  the  constraints  of  the  students’ 
schedules  make  it  impossible  to  follow 
the  extended  time  course  of  chronic 
disorders.  Nevertheless,  clerkships  on 
in-patient  services  do  not  completely 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  a general 
professional  education.  Throughout 
the  curriculum,  clinical  contact  for 
students  will  be  increased. 

Sellers  hopes  some  modifications  can 
be  introduced  in  the  fall,  but  he  is 
quick  to  point  out  that  curriculum  revi- 
sion must  be  evolutionary. 

“Ours  is  a tightly-interlocked  pro- 
gram,” he  says.  “Each  year,  there  are 
proscribed  courses  that  lay  the  ground- 
work for  what  will  be  taught  in  sub- 
sequent years.  A change  in  one  part  of 
the  curriculum  will  have  ramifications 
in  another.  Every  proposal  — for  in- 
stance, shifting  the  teaching  of 
psychiatry  from  third  to  second  year 
— becomes  a major  logistical  problem. 
We’re  pretty  well  obliged  to  phase 
changes  in  over  a minimum  of  four 
years.” 

Complicating  the  whole  procedure 
are  the  large  number  of  faculty  and 
students  (250  in  each  undergraduate 
year);  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  University,  the  medical  faculty, 
and  the  teaching  hospitals;  and  the 
geographic  dispersion  of  the  health 
sciences.  To  ensure  ongoing  input  to 
the  Undergraduate  Medical  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  three  standing 
subcommittees  are  being  established. 
One  will  deal  with  course  and  program 
evaluation,  one  with  examinations  and 
student  assessment,  and  one  with 
educational  innovations. 

“Ideas  can’t  be  introduced  holus 
bolus,”  says  Sellers.  “We  plan  to  pilot 
some  course  changes  — being  careful 
to  keep  people  fully  informed  and  fully 
involved  in  the  process.  It’s  a question 
of  being  wise  and  careful.  We  have  to 
make  sure  the  cure  is  better  than  the 
disease.” 


ATTENTION 

WOODSWORTH  STUDENTS 

PROPOSED  FEE  INCREASE 

A referendum  will  be  held 
Monday-Thursday,  March  5-8 
from  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m. 

Woodsworth  College  Information  Office 
119  St.  George  St. 
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Research  News 


Coordinated  National 
Geoscience  Project 

Phase  1 Lithoprobe,  a co- 
ordinated national  geo- 
science project,  has  been 
funded  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  and 
Energy  Mines  & Resources 
for  a one-year  program. 
$150,000  is  available  for 
geoscientific  studies  to  com- 
plement the  seismic  pro- 
grams for  two  transect  cor- 
ridors — Vancouver  Island 
and  Kapuskasing  Structural 
Zone.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  Lithoprobe  con- 
cept, refer  to  CANDEL 
(1981),  Geoscience  Canada  8, 
117-125. 

University  earth  scientists 
who  are  eligible  for  NSERC 
awards  are  invited  to  submit 
research  grant  applications 
for  geoscientific  studies  that 
will  enhance  the  scientific  ob- 
jectives of  the  two  regions. 
Proposals  could  request  funds 
to  supplement  existing 
NSERC  grants,  or  entirely 
new  research.  NSERC  en- 
courages the  submission  of 
creative  and  innovative 
proposals. 

Phase  1 Lithoprobe  in- 
cludes three  research 
components: 

(1)  a Vibroseis  seismic  reflec- 
tion profile  across  southern 
Vancouver  Island  where  pre- 
liminary studies  and  a major 
seismic  refraction  program 
have  been  completed; 

(2)  seismic  refraction  and 
preliminary  reflection  studies 
on  the  Kapuskasing  struc- 
tural zone  because  it  has 
recently  been  identified  as  a 
region  of  fundamental  signif- 
icance for  understanding  the 
nature  and  evolution  of 
Archean  crust;  and 

(3)  supporting  geological, 
geochemical  and  other  geo- 
physical investigation  in  both 
these  regions  to  enable  in- 
tegrated interpretations  of 
geology  and  tectonics. 

Apply  using  NSERC 
Form  101,  Application  for 
Research  Grant,  and  NSERC 
Form  100,  Personal  Data. 
Applications  should  be  com- 
pleted in  the  normal  manner; 
please  note  that  Phase  1 is  a 
one-year  grant  therefore 
applications  will  be  for  a one- 
year  period  only.  “Type  of 
Grant  Applied  for”  should  be 
checked  as  other  and 
“Phase  1 Lithoprobe”  in- 
serted. Applicants  should 
include  a clear  statement  of 
how  the  proposed  research 
program  supports  the  scien- 


tific objectives  of  either  cor- 
ridor selected  for  study  in 
Phase  1 Lithoprobe.  Also  in- 
cluded should  be  a statement 
of  the  way  in  which  the  pro- 
posed research  complements 
or  extends  research  being 
carried  out  under  any  other 
NSERC  or  EMR  grant. 
Deadline  date  is  March  31. 

For  further  information 
see  document  forwarded  to 
your  department  head  or  call 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

National  Research  Council: 
Environmental  Secretariat 

The  NRC  Associate  Commit- 
tee on  Scientific  Criteria  for 
Environmental  Quality 
invites  submissions  of 
proposals  for  contracts  in 
support  of  its  program  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  con- 
taminants on  receptors.  In 
particular,  attention  is 
directed  to  receptors  and  con- 
taminants (and  their  inter- 
actions) important  to  Canada. 

In  considering  funding,  the 
committee  wilfbe  looking  for 
proposals  with  a strong 
potential  to  yield  quan- 
titative case/effect  (dose/ 
response)  data.  There  is  no 
deadline,  set  format,  or 
application  form  for  pro- 
posals. Potential  applicants 
are  requested  to  send  NRC  a 
short  description  (two  or 
three  pages)  of  the  proposed 
research  together  with  the 
estimated  time  and  budget. 
Overhead  should  be  included 
in  the  budget  at  the  Can- 
adian federal  government 
rates  (see  ORA  Information 
Booklet).  The  committee  will 
review  the  proposed  study 
and  may  invite  a detailed 
study. 

For  further  information 
and  a draft  list  of  priority 
topics  for  this  program,  call 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Atkinson  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  April  20  (at 
ORA),  Faculty  of  Medicine 
will  set  own  internal 
deadline. 

E.A.  Baker  Foundation  - 
R.C.  Purse  doctoral 
fellowship:  April  1. 

Banting  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
March  1. 

Canada  Mortgage  & Hous- 
ing Corp.  — large  grants: 
March  2. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
' Foundation  — studentships: 
April  1. 

Canadian  Diabetes 
Association  — research 
fellowships:  April  15. 


Canadian  Foundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — summer 
student  research  awards: 
March  15. 

research  grants:  March  30. 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants,  fellowships:  April  1. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — symposia  support: 
March  1. 

Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association  — research 
grants:  March  15 

C. K.  Clarke  Psychological 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  personnel 
support:  March  1. 

Fight  for  Sight,  Inc.  (US) 

— research  grants,  post- 
doctoral and  summer  student 
fellowships:  March  15. 

Fitness  Canada  — sport 
science  support  program: 
March  31. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 

— research  grants:  March  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion (US)  — research  grants: 
March  1. 

L.  & A.  Lucian  Award  for 
Research  in  Circulatory 
Diseases  — nominations  for: 
March  1. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — research 
fellowships  in  clinical  on- 
cology: April  15. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — new  research 
grants:  March  1 

National  Neuro- 
fibromatosis Foundation 
(US)  — small  grants: 

March  1. 

National  Retinitis  Pigmen- 
tosa Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  15. 

NSERC  — scientific  ex- 
change programs,  inter- 
national scientific  exchange 
awards,  international  col- 
laborative research  grants, 
CIDA/  NSERC  research 
associateships:  March  15] 
research  development 
grants:  April  15] 
university-industry  inter- 
face: March  31 . 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— health  care  systems 
research,  public  health 
research  and  development 
research  proposals:  April  1. 

Physicians’  Services  Incor- 
porated — research  grants: 
April  3. 

Queen  Elizabeth  Research 
Institute  — research  grants: 
April  15. 

D.  Runyon-W.  Winchell 
Cancer  Fund  — post-doctoral 
fellowships:  March  15. 


HrrHoitfc  Odkri)  Club 

Repeats: 

A SEAFOOD 
FESTIVAL 

Monday,  February  27  - Friday, 

5:30-8:00  p.m. 

Gallery  Club  Dining  Room 
2nd  floor,  Hart  House 

IF  YOU  MISSED  IT  IN  JANUARY, 

YOU  WON’T  WANT  TO  MISS  IT  THIS  TIME! 

Once  again  we  will  be  featuring  a full  range  of  seafood  items 
available  all  week  long  . . . 

Fresh  Oysters  on  Half  Shells,  Coquille  St.  Jacques, 

Seafood  Chowder,  Jumbo  Shrimp  Jamaican, 

Lobster  Tails  and  much  more  !!! 

(including  some  new  and  exciting  items  to  be  added  to  the  menu) 

Don’t  miss  out  . . . (we  have  even  extended  our  hours) 
For  reservations,  call  978-2445 


Conn  Smythe  Research 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  research  training 
grants,  fellowships:  April  15. 

SSHRC  — travel  grants 
for  international  con- 
ferences: March  1; 
travel  grants  for  inter- 
national representation:  any 
time; 


aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada: 
March  30; 

strengthening  of  specialized 
research  collections: 

March  31; 

Fleeting  Opportunities:  any 
time. 


U of  T,  Humanities  & 
Social  Sciences  Committee  — 
general  research  grants: 
March  26. 

U of  T,  Life  Sciences 
Committee  — summer 
graduate  student  and  sum- 
mer undergraduate  student 
fellowships:  February  28. 


PhDOials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Monday,  February  27 

Brian  Steven  Mandell, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  “Mediation  in  the 
Middle  East:  Alternatives  in 
American  Policy  and  Prac- 
tice, 1969-1975.”  Prof.  J.E. 
Smith.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  9 a.m. 

Thursday,  March  1 

Sergio  Guimaraes  Cavalcanti, 
Department  of  Aerospace 
Science  & Engineering, 
“Critical  Conditions  for  the 
Automatic  Control  of  Land- 


ing from  Decision  Height  in 
Variable  Winds.”  Prof.  L.D. 
Reid.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  March  2 

Ian  James  Dunn,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  “Intestinal 
Pathology  in  Mice  Caused  by 
Trichinella  Spiralis : Studies 
on  the  Mucosal  Epithelium.” 
Prof.  K.A.  Wright.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Anthony  Hall,  Department 
of  History,  “The  Red  Man’s 
Burden:  The  Impact  of  In- 
dian Policy  on  the  Native  and 
Colonial  Societies  of  Upper 
Canada,  1791-1857.”  Prof. 

M.  Careless.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Tuesday,  March  6 

Dionisius  A.  Agius,  Depart- 
ment of  Middle  East  & 
Islamic  Studies,  “Arabic 
Literary  Works  as  a Source 
of  Documentation  for 
Technical  Terms  of  the 
Material  Culture.”  Prof. 
G.M.  Wickens.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  March  9 

Bongani  James  Nsibande, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  “Politics  and 
Agriculture  in  Swaziland 
1945-1976.”  Prof.  J.  Barker. 
Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 


Search  committee  for  dean, 
library  and  information  science 


President  David  Strangway  has  ap- 
pointed a search  committee  to  recom- 
mend a successor  to  Professor  K.H. 
Packer  whose  term  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science  ends  June  30, 1984.  The 
membership  of  the  committee  is:  Pro- 
fessor R.N.  Wolff,  vice-provost 
(chairman)]  Professors  C.D.  Cook, 
A.M.  Fasick,  E.P.  Fleming,  M.E. 
Cockshutt,  C.C.  Gotlieb,  Faculty  of 
Library  & Information  Science;  Pro- 
fessor Marilyn  Sharrow,  chief 
librarian;  Associate  Dean  N.L.  Howell, 


Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Dean  G.R.  Slemon,  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  & Engineering;  Dean 
D.  J.  Tigert,  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies;  and  Charlotte  Mudge,  Joseph 
Cox  and  Mary-Ellen  Maybee,  students, 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science. 

The  committee  will  welcome  nomina- 
tions and  comments.  These  may  be 
submitted  to  room  222,  Simcoe  Hall, 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 


Search  committee 
for  zoology  chairperson 


The  following  search  committee  has 
been  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science  to  recommend  a chairperson 
for  the  Department  of  Zoology:  Dean 
R.L.  Armstrong  (chairman);  Vice- 
Dean  Jane  Millgate;  Professor  J.E. 

Till,  associate  dean,  SGS;  Professors 
J.P.  Williams,  chairman,  Department 
of  Botany;  Louis  Siminovitch,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Genetics;  J.B.  Falls, 
John  Machin,  R.J.  MacKay  and 


Nicholas  Mrosovsky,  Department  of 
Zoology;  I.M.  Campbell,  Life  Sciences, 
Scarborough  College;  and  Arabinda 
Guha,  Life  Sciences,  Erindale  College. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and/or  com- 
ments from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  can  be 
made  verbally  or  in  writing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 


26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 
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Events 


“Groping  Towards  Discovery.’’  Prof.  John  Polanyi  gives 
third  in  Wiegand  lecture  series  “Encounters  of  Science 
and  Faith’’.  See  Lectures  for  details. 


Lectures 

The  Challenge  of  Law 
Reform  in  the  1980s. 

Monday,  February  20 
Mr.  Justice  Allen  M.  Linden, 
Law  Reform  Commission  of 
Canada;  Victoria  College 
Public  Lectures  1984.  Room 
3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

4.30  p.m. 


The  Raskymentary 
Experience  — Four  Non- 
Fiction  Films  and  Lectures. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
“The  Wit  and  World  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw.” 
Wednesday,  February  22 
“Tennessee  Williams’ 
South.” 

Thursday,  February  23 
“Homage  to  Chagall  — the 
Colours  of  Love.” 

Friday,  February  2k 
“Stratasphere.” 

Screenings  of  films  followed 
by  informal  talk  by  producer 
Harry  Rasky. 

Town  Hall,  Innis  College. 

1 p.m. 

(Innis  and  Cinema  Studies) 


Higher  Education,  the 
Economy  and  Technology. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
President  H.  Ian  MacDonald, 
York  University,  and  chair- 
man, IDEA  Corporation. 
Campbell  Lounge,  third 
floor,  R-wing,  Scarborough 
College.  2 p.m. 

(Cooperative  Students’ 
Association,  Scarborough) 

New  Trends  in  Biological 
Motor  Control. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Prof.  Emilio  Bizzi, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  neuroscience 
lecture  series  1983-84.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5 p.m. 

(Playfair  Neuroscience) 


Urban  Landscape  Design  — 
Chestnut  Park,  Pa.,  and 
Salem,  Mass. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Thomas  Schraudenbach, 
Delta  Group,  Philadelphia. 
Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture 
evening  lecture  series  spon- 
sored by  Toronto  Masonry 
Promotion  Fund. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  6.30  p.m. 


Feminist  Theology:  An  Or- 
thodox Christian  Response. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Deborah  Belonick,  Orthodox 
Church  in  America;  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew  lecture 
series  1984.  Upper  Brennan 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College. 

• 8 p.m. 

(Department  of  Religious 
Studies,  SMC) 


Groping  Towards 
Discovery. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  John  Polanyi,  Univer- 
sity Professor,  Department 
of  Chemistry;  third  in 
Wiegand  lecture  series 
“Encounters  of  Science  and 
Faith”.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Arts  & Science) 


The  Technological 
Imperative. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Em.  Anatol  Rapoport, 
University  College.  West 
Hall,  University  College. 

8 p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Anne  Hebert’s  Le  Torrent: 
An  Analysis. 

Friday,  February  2k 
177  University  College. 

10  a.m. 


Le  Roman  quebecois 
d’avant  1945:  analyse  des 
formes  et  des  contenus. 

Room  2001,  7 King’s  College 
Circle.  2 p.m. 

Prof.  Jacques  Allard,  Univer- 
sity du  Quebec  a Montreal . 
(Canadian  Studies,  UC; 
French;  Association  for 
Canadian  Studies,  Secretary 
of  State  and  Dean’s 
Challenge  Fund,  Arts  & 
Science) 


“Hie  lege  Bernardum’: 
Finding  a Famous 
Philosopher. 

Friday,  February  2k 
Prof.  Paul  Dutton,  Simon 
Fraser  University.  Common 
room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4.10  p.m. 
(PIMS  and  Medieval  Studies) 


Terra  e desterro  na  cria?ao 
literaria. 

Friday,  February  2k 
Agustina  Bessa  Luts, 
Portuguese  author.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College. 

6 p.m. 

(Spanish  & Portuguese) 


The  Making  of  the  Modern 
World:  Incorporation  and 
Resistance. 

Friday,  February  2k 
Prof.  Eric  R.  Wolf,  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  SGS 
Alumni  Association  visiting 
lecturer  1983-84.  Special 
event  in  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Symposium  in  Anthropology. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 


Keeping  the  CN  Tower 
from  Shaking. 

Saturday,  February  25 
Prof.  Donald  L.  Allan, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering;  joint  meeting 
with  U of  T Engineering 
Society.  Convocation  Hall. 
Doors  open  7.30  p.m.;  music 
by  engineers,  organ  and 
brass  trio,  7.45  p.m.;  lecture 
8.15  p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Virtuous  Women:  Literary 
and  Pictorial  Portraits  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Monday,  February  27 
Prof.  Leatrice  Mendelsohn, 
Union  College,  Schenectady; 
illustrated  lecture.  301  Vic- 
toria College.  4 p.m. 
(Toronto  Renaissance  & 
Reformation  Colloquium) 


The  13th-Century  Stained 
Glass  of  Chartres. 

Monday,  February  27 
Malcolm  Miller,  Chartres 
Cathedral.  Theatre,  Alumni 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $4,  students  $1. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 926-7135. 

(SMC) 


Anticipating  the  1984 
American  Election:  Styles 
of  Analysis. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Prof.  Nelson  Polsby,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley; 
Olin  lecture  in  American 
political  culture.  140  Univer- 
sity College.  4 p.m. 

(Political  Science) 


Bloomsbury  and  the 
Leavises. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Lord  Annan,  former  provost, 
University  College,  London. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre. 

4.10  p.m. 

(Trinity) 


Making  Up  People. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Prof.  Ian  Hacking,  Institute 
for  the  History  & Philosophy 
of  Science  & Technology. 
Victoria  College  Public 
Lectures  1984.  Room  3, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

4.30  p.m. 

(Victoria) 


Cellular  Mechanism  of 
Learning. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Prof.  Robert  Hawkins,  Col- 
umbia University;  neuro- 
science lecture  series 
1983-84.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Psychology) 


Evaluation  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Patient  with 
Chronic  Pain. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Royal  College  Lecture.  Osier 
Hall,  Academy  of  Medicine. 

5 p.m. 

Meningiomas  of  the  Base  of 
the  Skull. 

Wednesday,  February  29 
Auditorium,  Toronto 
Western  Hospital.  8 a.m. 

Combined  Neurosurgical/ 
Otolaryngological  Manage- 
ment of  Cerebello-Pontine 
Tumours. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Auditorium,  Toronto 
Western  Hospital.  9 a.m. 
Prof.  Donlin  M.  Long,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital;  1984  Wra. 
S.  Keith  visiting  professor  of 
neurosurgery. 


Christian-Jewish  and 
Moslem-Jewish  Attitudes: 
A Comparison. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Prof.  Amos  Funkenstein, 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles;  Joseph  & Gertie 
Schwartz  Memorial  Lecture. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  8 p.m. 


Scepticism  in  Descartes 
and  Hume. 

Wednesday,  February  29 
Prof.  R.A.  lmlay,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy;  Univer- 
sity College  lecture  series 
1983-84. 179  University 
College.  4.10  p.m. 


Women  and  Education  to 
Non-Patriarchal  Politics. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Micheline  de  Seve,  Uni- 
versity of  Quebec,  Montreal. 
Room  4-411,  Ontario  In- 
stitute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 12  noon. 


A Message  from  Your 
Media. 

Monday,  March  5 
Bridget  Hough  and  Tiiu 
Kask,  Instructional  Media 
Services.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4.30  p.m. 
(Pathology) 


Colloquia 

The  Variable  Solar 
Rotation. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  J.C.  Lo  Presto,  Edin- 
boro  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania. 136  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

3.10  p.m. 

(Astronomy) 


Fundamentals  of  the 
History  of  Religions  and  Its 
Future  Task. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Kurt  Rudolph,  Univer- 
sities of  Leipzig  and  Chicago. 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies 
lounge,  14-352  Robarts 
Library.  4 p.m. 


Spectroscopic  Studies  of 
Transition  Metal  Cluster 
Beams. 

Friday,  February  2k 
Prof.  V.  Vaid,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


Technological  Utopias: 
Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Howard  Segal,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 304  Victoria  College. 

4.10  p.m. 

(IHPST) 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  February  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Kierkegaard  and  the  Con- 
cept of  Happiness:  From 
Statistical  Analysis  to  Con- 
cept Formation. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  Abrahim  H.  Khan, 
Trent  University.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1 p.m. 


Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 


Voyages 
ON  YOUR  WAY  TO  FRANCE? 

CACF/OTU,  the  sole  representative  in  North  America  of  the 
French  non-profit  student  travel  organization  O T U, 
has  some  terrific  bargains  for  you! 

PARIS  RET°u":m  $648 
SUMMER  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 

INSTITUTS  INTERNATIONAUX  DE  LANGUE 
ET  CULTURE  FRANCAISES 
Nantes,  Montpelier,  Aix-en-Provence,  Tours 
Adults  (18  and  over),  4 Levels 
2-,  3-,  4-  and  6-week  courses 

Also:  Railpasses  • Car  Rentals 

CACF/OTU 

100  Adelaide  St.  West,  #1601,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5H  1S3 
(416)  863-0190 
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ROBERT  LANSDALE 


Seminars 

A New  Look  at  Red  Cell 
Rouleaux. 

Monday,  February  20 
Prof.  Stanley  Rowlands,  Uni 
versity  of  Calgary,  visiting 
Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering.  208  Rosebrugh 
Budding.  4 p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Immunologic  Considera- 
tions in  Type  I Diabetes: 
Preliminary  Experimental 
Results. 

Monday,  February  20 
Dr.  Calvin  R.  Stiller,  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  London,  Ont. 
Basement  level,  McMaster 
Building,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  180  Elizabeth  St. 

5 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
Centre) 


Relationship  of  Crayfish 
Growth  to  System  Produc- 
tivity of  Oligotrophic  ELA 
Lakes. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Bob  France,  Department  of 
Botany  and  Institute  for  En- 
vironmental Studies;  Tues- 
day ecology  seminar.  211 
Haultain  Building. 

12.15  p.m. 

(Botany) 


Economics  and  Natural 
Resource  Property  Rights. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  Tony  Scott,  University 
of  British  Columbia;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 


A Start  on  21st  Century 
Biology. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  Stanley  Rowlands,  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary.  208 
Rosebrugh  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Biomedical  Engineering) 


Survey  Regarding  the 
Current  Management  of 
Elderly  Persons  with 
Dementia. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Prof.  Arthur  Kraus,  Queen’s 


The  Fenyves-Orloff-Parr  Trio  will  perform  in  the  Faculty  of  Music’s  “Music  Month  on 
Campus  celebration  in  honour  of  Toronto's  sesquicentennial  and  Ontario’s  bicentennial. 
See  Events  Open  to  the  Public  for  details. 


University.  104  McMurrich 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(Gerontology) 


Experimental  and  Human 
Pathology. 

Complex  Carbohydrates 
and  Membrane  Biogenesis. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Dr.  Harry  Schacter,  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry. 

Role  of  Ah  Receptor  in 
Regulation  of  Cytochrome 
P450. 

Wednesday,  February  29 
Dr.  Allan  Okey,  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Weird  Biomechanics:  Quan- 
tum Mechanical  Solid  State 
Physics  as  Applied  to 
Biology  in  the  Future. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Prof.  Stanley  Rowlands,  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Biomedical  Engineering, 
Medical  Science,  Physiology, 
Medical  Biophysics  and 
Radiological  Research 
Laboratories) 


Ecological  “Management” 
of  Urban  Wastes  in  Asia  — 
Informed  Resource- 
Conserving  Practices  in 
Calcutta. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Chris  Furedy,  York  Univer- 
sity. 211  Haultain  Building. 

4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


Political  and  Governmental 
Consequences  of  the  Global 
Recession:  The  Cases  of 
Zambia  and  Tanzania. 

Friday,  February  21+ 

Prof.  Gelase  Mutahaba,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  3037  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Development  Studies) 


Aristotle’s  Original  Course 
of  Rhetoric. 

Friday,  February  21+ 

Prof.  D.P.  de  Montmollin, 
Department  of  Classics.  148 
University  College.  3 p.m. 
(Classics) 


Theology,  Spirituality  and 
the  Bible. 

Friday,  February  21+ 

Prof.  John  Meagher,  St. 
Michael’s  College.  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  3 p.m. 


The  Scriptures  Speak  the 
Language  of  Man:  The  Uses 
and  Abuses  of  the  Principle 
of  Accommodation. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Prof.  Amos  Funkenstein, 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  2053  New  College, 
30  Willcocks  St.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz 
Memorial  Lectures) 


Power  Projection 
Capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Wednesday,  February  29 
Tariq  Rauf,  Department  of 
Political  Science.  244  Univer- 
sity College.  5.30  p.m. 
(Science  for  Peace) 


What  Limits  the  Produc- 
tivity of  Tundra?  Implica- 
tions of  the  Individualistic 
Response  of  Species  to 
Manipulations. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Prof.  F.S.  Chapin,  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska.  Room  7, 
Botany  Building.  4 p.m. 


Ergonomic  and  Bio- 
mechanical Factors  in  Male 
and  Female  Job  Perform- 
ance Test  Standards. 

Monday,  March  5 
Eric  Celentano,  Defence  & 
Civil  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Medicine,  Downsview. 
330  Benson  Building.  4 p.m. 


The  Follies  of  Calandro’’,  an  Italian  Renaissance  comedy  with  music,  spectacle  and  dance, 
will  be  presented  by  the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  Feb.  28  and  March  1 , 2 and  3 See  Events 
Open  to  the  Public.  ' ' ' “ 


Meetings  & Conferences 


Economic  History 
Workshops. 

The  Ottawa  Newspaper 
Industry,  1871-1911. 

Monday,  February  20 

Tom  Walkom,  The  Globe  and 

Mail. 

Canada’s  Balance  of 
Payments,  1870-1913. 

Friday,  March  2 
Prof.  John  Floyd,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics;  joint 
meeting  with  macro 
workshop. 

3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

Papers  in  advance  $3  per 
session  from  Ursula  Guten- 
burg,  Department  of 
Economics. 


Old  and  Rich  vs  Old  and 
Poor  — Planning  for  the 
Future. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Kim  Ball,  Women’s  Financial 
Planning  Centre;  Women’s 
Network  breakfast.  Gallery 
Club,  Hart  House,  7.30  - 
9 a.m. 

Breakfast  $2.50. 


Levels  of  Sexism  in 
Scientific  Research: 
Strategies  for  Selected 
Circumvention. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
Dr.  Cannie  Stark-Adamec, 
Wellesley  Hospital;  meeting 
of  Canadian  Association  for 
Women  in  Science.  4227 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

6.30  p.m. 

Victoria  Women’s 
Association. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Student  program. 
Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 2 p.m. 


Ontario  Hydro  Nuclear 
Program:  Science  and 
Prospects. 

Wednesday,  February  22 
Lome  McConnell,  Ontario 
Hydro;  public  meeting  of 
U of  T Sigma  Xi  chapter. 
Auditorium,  mezzanine  level, 
Ontario  Hydro  Bidding. 

4 p.m. 

Information:  978-1+686. 


Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Sym- 
posium in  Anthropology. 

Thursday,  February  23 
to  Saturday,  February  25. 
Symposium  on  the  history 
and  current  state  of  an- 
thropology in  Canada  in 
celebration  of  the  beginning 
of  anthropology  instruction 
at  U of  T by  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  in  1853. 

Friday,  February  21+ 

The  Anthropology  Tradition 
at  U of  T,  10  a.m.  to 

12.30  p.m. 

Creating  Real  and  Fictional 
Worlds,  2 to  4.30  p.m. 

Prof  Eric  Wolf,  SGSAA 
visiting  lecturer.  8 p.m. 
Please  see  Lectures  for 
details. 

Saturday,  February  25 
Developing  Anthropology  in 
Canada,  10  a.m.  to 

12.30  p.m. 

Sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Media  Room  (179),  Univer- 
sity College. 

Information:  Prof.  W. 
Mc.Kellin,  978-3297,  or  Prof . 
Richard  Lee,  978-1+005 
(Dean’s  Challenge  Fund, 

Arts  & Science;  Snyder  Fund 
UC,  Provost’s  Office, 
Anthropology  Student 
Union,  SGSAA,  Boyle  Fund 
and  Anthropology) 


Harold  Innis  in  the  1980s. 

Saturday,  February  25 
Innis  and  Canadian 
Capitalist  Development,  9.30 
to  10.45  a.m. 

Innis  and  Nationalism, 

11  a.m.  to  12.15  p.m. 

Innis  and  Communications,  2 
to  3.15  p.m. 

Innis  and  the  1980s,  3.30  to 
5 p.m. 

Innis  Town  Hall,  Innis 
College. 

Registration  $5,  students 
$2.50  in  advance;  $7.50  and 
$5  at  door. 

Information:  Roger 
Riendeau,  978-6508  or 
978-2511. 

(Innis  and  Harold  Innis 
Foundation) 


CUSO  Public  Information 
Meeting. 

Wednesday,  February  29 
Overseas  opportunities  for 
skilled  adults  of  all  ages  in- 
terested in  becoming  in- 
volved in  self-help  projects  in 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Caribbean, 
Latin  America  and  the  South 
Pacific.  International  Stu- 
dent Centre.  7.30  to 

9.30  p.m. 


Mythologies  and 
Typologies:  The  Semiotics 
of  Medical  Advertising. 

Saturday,  March  3 
Profs.  Michael  Hutcheon, 
Department  of  Medicine,  and 
Linda  Hutcheon,  McMaster 
University;  meeting  of 
Toronto  Semiotic  Circle.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

10.30  a.m. 
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Directory 

Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
Faculty  of  28  (2E) 

Athletics  & Physical  Education  Centre 
68  and  68a  (2C) 

Bookroom  and  U of  T Press  19  (3D) 
Botany  Building  11  (4E) 

Brennan  Hall  411  (6B) 

Cody  Hall  (Nursing)  36  (2D) 

Concert  Hall  35  (4A) 

Continuing  Studies,  School  of  103  (2A) 
Convocation  Hall  10a  (3D) 

Croft  Chapter  House  (U.C.)  1 (3C) 

Edward  Johnson  Building  51  (4B) 


Emmanuel  College  502  (5B) 

Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b  (2B) 

Frye  (Northrop)  Hall  515  (5B) 

Galbraith  Building  70  (3E) 

Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Hart  House  2 (4C) 

Hart  House  Theatre  2 (4C) 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603  (3B) 
Innis  College  132  (2B) 

International  Student  Centre  26  (3E) 
Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery, 

Hart  House  (4C) 

Knox  College  575  (3D) 


Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602  (3B) 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a  (2B) 

MacMillan  Theatre  51  (4B) 

Massey  College  34  (3B) 

McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78  (2D) 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 (4D) 
Music,  Faculty  of  51  (4B) 

New  College,  Wetmore  Hall  32  (2C) 
New  College,  Wilson  Hall  32a  (1C) 

Playhouse  (University  College)  23  (3C) 

Robarts  (John  P.)  Research 
Library  6 (2B) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  35  (4A) 


St.  Michael’s  College  400’s  (5  & 6,  B & C) 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  9 (3E) 
Soldiers’  Tower  2 (4C) 

Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Trinity  College  600  (4B) 

University  College  1 (3C) 

U.C.  Playhouse  23  (3C) 

University  College  Union  23  (3C) 

Varsity  Arena  30a  (4A) 

Varsity  Stadium  30  (3A) 

Victoria  College  501  (5B) 

Walter  Hall  51  (4B) 

Woodsworth  College  38a  (3A) 

Wycliffe  College  675  (4C) 


Alumni  Calendar 


Concerts 

HART  HOUSE 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  February  20 
Hart  House  Horn  Quartet. 
Monday,  March  5 
Trio  Notturno. 

Music  Room.  8 p.m. 

Anonymus. 

Sunday,  February  26 
Early  music  group.  Sunday 
afternoon  series.  Great  Hall. 
3 p.m. 

Fcee  tickets  for  HH 
members  available  at  hall 
porter’s  desk. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Faculty  Artists  Series 

Saturday,  February  25. 
Works  by  Mozart, 
Shostakovich  and  Franck  in 
1984  series  planned  and  per- 
formed by  faculty’s  artists. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $9,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $5. 

Information  on  all  Faculty  of 
Music  concerts  available 
from  box  office,  978-37kk- 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Music  at  Runnymede. 

Monday,  February  27 
David  Hetherington,  cello, 
with  Zenia  Kushpeta,  piano. 
First  two  of  three  recitals, 
proceeds  to  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  Run- 
nymede scholarship  fund. 
RCM  Runnymede  Branch, 
566  Annette  St.  8 p.m. 
Tickets:  series  $12,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $8;  single 
$5,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $3,  from  branch  prin- 
cipal or  at  door. 

Information:  767-2701. 


Exhibitions 

Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture 

To  February  2k 
Five  Bulgarian  Towns. 
American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects. 

February  27  to  March  2 
Student  work,  landscape 
architecture. 

Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


Treasures  and  Trash:  Art 
and  Its  Literature  through 
the  Ages. 

To  March  23. 

Curious  and  serious  art 
literature  from  the  16th  to 
20th  centuries,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  first  joint  meeting 
of  College  Art  Association  of 
America  and  Universities 
Art  Association  of  Canada, 
Feb.  23  to  25.  Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library. 

Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery,  Hart  House. 

To  March  1 

Hearts;  works  by  several  art- 
ists in  exhibition  with  heart 
motif  as  theme. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Toronto  Sesqui  Events  at  U of  T 


Contributions  of  the 
French,  Italians  and  Ukrai- 
nians to  the  Development 
and  Growth  of  the  City  of 
Toronto. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Profs.  Robert  Choquette, 
University  of  Ottawa;  Robert 
Harney,  Department  of 
History;  and  Andrew 
Gregorovich,  University  of 
Toronto  Library;  1984 
Kurelek  Lecture.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Chair  of  Ukrainian  Studies) 


For  information  on  Toronto 
Sesquicentennial  Events  at 
U of  T telephone  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Office  at 
9 78-6 5 6k- 


Films 

My  Man  Godfrey. 

Thursday,  February  23 
It’s  a Wonderful  Life. 
Thursday,  March  1 
Comedy  and  Fantasy  series. 
Alice  Moulton  Room,  Level 
A,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 

6.30  p.m. 

(Audio-Visual  Library  and 
Cinema  Studies) 


Miscellany 

Word. 

Monday,  February  20 
Demonstration  of  Microsoft 
“Word”  word-processing 
program.  202  Galbraith 
Building.  4 to  5.30  p.m. 

(U  of  T IBM-P.C.  Users’ 
Group) 


Reminiscing. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Guest:  Prof.  Em.  Kathleen 
Coburn. 

Tuesday,  February  28 
Guest:  Hon.  Pauline 
McGibbon. 

Part  of  program,  One  Hun- 
dred Years:  Women  at  Vic- 
toria. Music  Room, 
Wymilwood,  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 12  noon. 


Hart  House  Orchestra 
Open  Concerto 
Competition. 

Thursday,  February  23 
Auditions;  all  Hart  House 
members  eligible. 
Information:  978-5362. 


Art  Show  and  Sale. 

Monday,  February  27  to 
Thursday,  March  1 
U of  T Fine  Art  Society. 
Lobby,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Meet  the  Author. 

Wednesday,  February  29 
Peter  Kaslik  will  discuss  his 
book  about  Zen  and  its  con- 
text in  the  western  world. 
Room  204,  Department  of 
Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  21  Sussex 
Avenue.  7 to  9 p.m. 

(Chair  of  Hungarian  Studies) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Bulletin 

Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  Department  of  Information 
Services,  45  Willcocks  St,,  by  the  following 
times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  March  5: 
Monday,  February  20  at  5 p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  March  19: 
Monday,  March  5 at  5 p.m. 

Events  Open  to  the  Public  — April: 
Monday,  March  5 at  5 p.m. 


University  College  Alumni 
Association  Theatre  Night. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Supper  and  talk  followed  by 
performance  of  “The  Import- 
ance of  Being  Earnest”  at 
Hart  House  Theatre.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  5.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $20. 

Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-6930. 


Innis  College  Alumni 
Association  Reception  for 
Graduating  Students. 

Thursday,  March  1 

Pub,  Innis  College.  5.30  p.m. 


Financial  Planning. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Thursday,  March  8 
Second  and  third  in  series  of 
workshops  sponsored  by 
Young  Alumni  Association. 
March  1 , South  Sitting 
Room,  March  8,  Meeting 
Room,  Hart  House.  6.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $5  per  workshop. 
Information:  978-2366. 


Skulenite. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Engineering  Alumni  theatre 
night.  Hart  House  Theatre. 

8 p.m. 

Information  and  tickets: 
978-k9kl. 


The  Three  Penny  Opera. 

Thursday,  March,  15 
Victoria  College  alumni 
theatre  night;  Vic  New 
Theatre  Company  production 
followed  by  reception  with 
cast  and  crew.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $10. 

Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 978-3813. 


MEETINGS 

Innis  College  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Thursday,  March  1 
Meeting  Room,  Innis 
College.  7.30  p.m. 


Business  Certificate  lumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  March  5 
Alumni  House.  6 p.m. 


Community  Health  Alumni 
Association. 

Monday,  March  5 
McMurrich  Building, 

1.30  p.m. 


Social  Work  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  March  5 
Faculty  of  Social  Work. 
6 p.m. 


Physical  & Occupational 
Therapy  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Executive. 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Alumni  House.  7 p.m. 


St.  Michael’s  College 
Alumni  Association  Board 

Wednesday,  March  7 
Board  Room,  Student  Fac- 
ulty Centre,  Brennan  Hall. 
8 p.m. 


Alumni  Faculty  Award 
Selection  Committee. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Alumni  House.  5.30  p.m. 


Library  & Information 
Science  Alumni  Association 
Executive. 

Thursday,  March  8 
Faculty  of  Library  & Infor- 
mation Science.  6.30  p.m. 


Graduate  Studies  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Monday,  March  12 
Massey  College.  12  noon. 


Executive  Committee  of 
Convocation. 

Thursday,  March  15 
Board  Room,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 8 p.m. 


Engineering  Alumni 
Council. 

Monday,  March  19 
Engineers  Club.  5.30  p.m. 


Alumni  of  Victoria  College 
Executive. 

Monday,  March  19 
Wymilwood.  6.30  p.m. 


UTAA  Loan  Committee. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Alumni  House.  7 p.m. 


Speech  Pathology  Alumni 
Association  Executive. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Alumni  House.  7.30  p.m. 


UTAA  Directorate. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Massey  College  Dining 
Room.  8.15  p.m. 


UC  Alumni  Association 
Executive. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Croft  Chapter  House. 

12  noon. 


Scarborough  College 
Alumni  Association. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  7.30  p.m. 


Erindale  College  Alumni 
Association  Board  of 
Directors. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Faculty  Club,  Erindale  Col- 
lege. 7.30  p.m. 


OISE  Alumni  Association 
Executive. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
12th  floor,  OISE.  5 p.m. 


For  your  coffee  table 


The  many  facets  that  combine  to 
make  up  U of  T will  be  displayed  in 
The  University  of  Toronto:  A 
Souvenir,  a $20  art  book  to  be 
published  by  Oxford  University 
Press  in  April.  The  1 12-page  8 V2  by 
1 0 V2  inch  volume  has  black  and 
white  and  colour  photographs  by 
Rudi  Christl  and  an  introduction  and 
captions  by  Ian  Montagnes,  editor-' 
in-chief  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press.  Samples:  Above,  a 
procession  of  graduates  from  Uni- 
versity College  to  Convocation  Hall; 
left,  a surreal  view  of  Robarts 
Library. 
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Report  of  the  University  Ombudsman 
to  the  Governing  Council 

for  the  years  October  1 , 1 981 , to  September  30,  1 983 


Introduction 

This  seventh  annual  report,  covering 
the  period  from  Oct.  1,  1981,  to 
Sept.  30,  1983,  is  submitted  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Terms  of  Reference 
for  the  University  Ombudsman  which 
require  that  the  Ombudsman  “make 
an  annual  report  to  the  University 
community”. 

As  of  Sept.  30,  1982, 1 had  officially 
been  in  office  for  only  five  months. 
Since  this  was  inadequate  time  to 
acquire  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
broad  sweep  and  complexities  of  the 
University,  it  was  decided  to  wait  an 
additional  year  and  write  a combined 
report  covering  a 17-month  term. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sub- 
mission of  Professor  S.  John  Colman, 
the  Acting  Ombudsman  from  Oct.  1, 
1981,  to  April  30,  1982,  this  combined 
report  covers  the  two-year  period  ex- 
tending over  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  of  operation  of  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman.  This  report  includes: 

(i)  An  overview  of  major  changes  in 
the  office  during  the  period  under 
review 

(ii)  The  annual  office  statistics 

(iii)  The  Acting  University  Ombuds- 
man’s Report  for  period  of  Oct.  1, 

1981,  to  April  30,  1982 

(iv)  The  University  Ombudsman’s 
Report  for  period  of  May  1,  1982,  to 
Sept.  30,  1983 

(v)  Concluding  remarks 


Major  Changes 

The  office  experienced  a number  of 
changes  during  the  period  under 
review.  Eric  McKee,  who  was  this  uni- 
versity’s first  Ombudsman,  appointed 
when  the  University  Ombudsman’s 
office  opened  in  October  1975,  vacated 
the  position  in  September  1981,  to 
become  the  director  of  student  ser- 
vices. Eric  McKee  carried  out  the  ex- 
tensive responsibilities  of  the  position 
of  the  University  Ombudsman  in  a sen- 
sitive manner  and  I thank  him  for 
establishing  the  office  on  such  firm 
ground. 

During  the  interim  period  in  which 
the  University  searched  for  a suc- 
cessor to  Eric,  Professor  S.  John 
Colman  was  appointed  Acting  Om- 
budsman and  functioned  in  the  posi- 
tion on  a part-time  basis  from  Oct.  1, 
1981,  to  April  30,  1982.  He  handled 
the  difficult  duties  of  the  office  and  I 
wish  to  thank  him  for  his  dedication. 

In  March  1981,  Governing  Council 
approved  a new  set  of  Terms  of  Refer- 
ence for  the  Ombudsman’s  office 
(Appendix  A,  available  in  Ombuds- 
man’s office)  and  at  the  same  meeting 
approved  the  President’s  recommen- 
dation of  my  appointment  as  the  new 
University  Ombudsman.  I was  most 
pleased  to  have  successfully  sat  the 
competition  and  have  found  the  first 
year  and  a half  most  stimulating  and 
enlightening. 


Annual  Office  Statistics 
The  annual  statistics  (Appendix  B, 
available  in  Ombudsman’s  office)  out- 
line constituency  usage  of  the  office 
and  provide  a breakdown  of  the  types 
of  cases.  The  statistical  format  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  previous  years 
although  on  occasion  it  fails  to  indicate 
truly  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
office’s  activities,  dealing  more  with 
overall  numbers  of  cases  rather  than 
the  time,  effort  and  complexity  re- 
quired to  conclude  each  case.  The 
limitations  are  not  sufficiently  serious 
to  warrant  a change  in  the  format  at 
this  time. 

The  staff  complement  of  the  office 
has  remained  at  2.0  FTE  (secretary 
and  myself)  since  the  office  was  estab- 
lished in  1975.  The  annual  caseload 
continues  to  increase  (Appendix  B). 
The  1981-82  year  showed  an  increase 
of  five  percent  while  the  1982-83 
caseload  increased  by  another  four 
percent. 

Acting  University  Ombudsman’s 
Report  for  Period  of  October  1, 1981, 
to  April  30,  1982 

I served  as  Acting  University  Om- 
budsman from  Oct.  1, 1981  to  April  30, 
1982.  During  those  seven  months  I 
was  able  to  give  only  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  to  work  in  the  Ombudsman’s 
office.  Thus  cases  had  to  be  funnelled 
into  those  days,  with  unavoidable 
pressures  and  constraints  for  all  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless,  254  cases  were 
received.  The  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ing Council  urged  me  to  refuse  any 
case  for  which  I judged  I did  not  have 
adequate  time.  In  fact,  in  only  two 
cases  before  April  did  I have  to  take 
this  step.  With  end  of  term  pressures 
in  April  I had  to  defer  a few  cases  for 
the  new  Ombudsman’s  attention. 

The  cases  provided  a fascinating 
variety  of  insights  into  the  workings  of 
our  labyrinthine  institution.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  number  of  cases  in- 
dicates remarkable  strains  in  the  Uni- 
versity. I believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  points  to  the  fact  that  on  the  whole 
the  institution  runs  well.  What  sur- 
faces in  the  Ombudsman’s  office  is  a 
not  easily  reducible  residue  of  excep- 
tions. For  the  greatest  part,  students, 
staff  and  faculty  are  sensible  and 
humane  in  their  dealings  with  each 
other.  Were  this  not  so  the  crush  of 
cases  would  be  overwhelming. 

My  comments  on  the  work  done 
during  these  seven  months  can  be 
brief.  Some  cases  were  trivial  in  the 
sense  of  requiring  simply  advice  that, 
for  example,  the  guidance  of  a college 
registrar  be  sought  and  a petition 
written.  Occasionally  I suggested  what 
to  say  in  a petition.  The  intractable 
problems  associated  with  library  fines 
produced  a noticeable  number  of 
heated  complaints.  I found  the  lib- 
rarians always  reasonable  and  helpful. 
Complaints  by  students  that  grading 
schemes  were  unclear  or  had  been 
changed  without  agreement  were 
made  surprisingly  often,  as  were 
allegations  that  term  tests  and  final 
grades  were  made  to  conform  to  a 
preconceived  pattern  by  “belling”.  I 
had  been  under  the  impression  that 
divisions  had  clarified  their  rules  on 
such  matters,  but  attention  to  im- 
plementation is  clearly  necessary  in  a 
few  instances.  If  each  student  were 
provided  at  the  start  of  each  course 
with  a written  statement  of  the 
grading  system  it  might  save  much 
argument  and  procedural  time.  Advice 


was  requested  by  and  given  to  two 
divisions  on  setting  up  procedures 
required  by  the  Governing  Council. 
Several  personnel  problems,  some  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  took  con- 
siderable time  and  attention,  in  one 
case  with  no  satisfactory  outcome. 
Such  complaints,  although  few,  are 
intensely  important  to  those  involved. 
There  is  often  no  simple  “truth  of  the 
matter”  and  a just  outcome  is  obscure 
and  elusive. 

The  greatest  amount  of  time  was 
taken  by  researching  and  writing  an 
opinion  on  a 10-year-old  dispute 
between  the  University  and  one  of  its 
employees.  Here  the  question  was 
complicated  by  the  accretions  of  fact, 
belief  and  prejudice:  legalism  was  at 
odds  with  justice  and  compassion. 
Finally,  among  the  sorts  of  cases 
brought  to  me  during  these  seven 
months  sexual  harassment  was  not 
prominent.  Although  I was  told  some 
truly  astounding  things,  in  all  cases 
but  one  I was  asked  by  the  complain- 
ant to  take  no  steps.  I had  therefore  no 
means  of  forming  a judgment  of  the 
degree  of  truth  of  these  allegations.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  anything  sat- 
isfactory could  have  been  done  had  I 
been  asked  to  proceed.  In  the  one  case 
in  which  the  complainant  attempted  to 
proceed,  with  my  advice,  the  Univer- 
sity’s procedures  were  inadequate  and 
the  Metro  police  declared  themselves 
unable  to  help. 

One  complaint  and  two  groups  of 
cases  raised  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Ombudsman  is  able  him- 
self to  initiate  enquiries  into  what  he 
judges  to  be  a problem.  Such  action  is 
provided  for  in  the  terms  of  reference, 
but  the  resources  to  carry  out  such  an 
enquiry  would  not  necessarily  be  avail- 
able. Moreover,  when  would  an  en- 
quiry by  the  Ombudsman  be  preferable 
to  his  requesting  administrative  ac- 
tion? This  is  an  aspect  of  the  Ombuds- 
man’s obligations  that  remains 
untested  and  unclear. 

I am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Eric 
McKee  for  his  kind  advice  and  guid- 
ance, and  to  Miss  Anne  Liebeck  for 
her  invaluable  assistance. 

University  Ombudsman’s  Report  for 
Period  of  May  1, 1982,  to  September  30, 
1983 

From  May  1, 1982  to  Sept.  30, 1983, 1 
dealt  with  723  cases.  Noteworthy  for 
their  frequency  of  occurrence  were 
those  cases  relating  to  admissions, 
fees  and  the  library.  Dissatisfaction 
with  grades  and  grading  practices  con- 
tinued to  form  a significant  proportion 
of  the  caseload.  Termination  of  admin- 
istrative positions  led  to  a number  of 
requests  for  assistance.  Problems 
arising  from  personality  conflicts  were 
on  several  occasions  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  office.  These  cases  were 
often  complex,  time  consuming  and 
difficult  to  resolve  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

One  area  of  the  University  gener- 
ated a disproportionately  high  percen- 
tage of  the  caseload.  Some  of  the  cases 
were  relatively  straight  forward  and 
discussions  took  place  with  the  parties 
concerned.  Other  cases  dealt  less  with 
specific  problems  and  more  with  global 
issues  such  as  quality  of  education  and 
freedom  of  expression.  When  viewed 
in  total,  it  became  evident  that  broad 
deficits  in  grading  practices,  morale, 
cooperation  and  probity  existed.  Con- 
sequently, this  office  recommended  to 
the  provost  that  the  University 


Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  8-9 
— 12:15  to  12:45  p.m.,  Wymilwood 
Music  Room,  Elevator  — Written  by 
Cherie  Stewart  Theissen;  directed  by 
Kathleen  Hanley;  New  Vic  Theatre 
Production. 

Wednesday,  February  8 — 4:30  p.m., 
Room  3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Chaviva 
Hosek  (English,  Victoria  College): 
“Women  and  the  Constitutional  Pro- 
cess in  Canada:  1979-1982” 

Thursday,  February  23—12  noon, 
Wymilwood  Music  Room  (bring  your 
lunch),  Reminiscing  with  Kathleen 
Coburn  (Vic  ’28;  renowned  Coleridge 
scholar) 

Monday,  February  27  — 4 p.m.,  Old  Vic, 
Room  301,  Leatrice  Mendelsohn  (Union 
College,  Schenectady):  “Virtuous 
Women:  Literary  and  Pictorial  Por- 
traits of  the  Renaissance”  [Slide  lecture 
sponsored  by  the  Toronto  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  Colloquium] 

Tuesday,  February  28  — 12  noon, 
Wymilwood  Music  Room  (bring  your 
lunch),  Reminiscing:  The  Honorable 
Pauline  McGibbon  (Vic  ’33)  talks  to 
Professor  Laure  Riese  (Vic  ’33) 

Tuesday,  March  6-4  p.m.,  Alumni 
Hall,  Old  Vic,  Reception  to  open  group 
art  exhibition 

Wednesday,  March  7 — 8 p.m., 

Room  3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Panel: 
“Women  and  Health”,  Panelists:  Hilary 
Llewellyn-Thomas  (Nursing,  U of  T); 
Marion  Powell  (Health  Administration, 

U of  T);  Diana  Michener  Schatz 

All  events  take  place  on  the 


(Director,  Toronto  Institute  of  Medical 
Technology);  Laurel  Shugarman 
(Family  Practitioner).  Chairperson: 
Rose  Sheinin  (Microbiology,  U of  T) 

Thursday,  March  8 — 12  noon, 
Wymilwood  Music  Room  (bring  your 
lunch),  Reminiscing  with  Viola  Whitney 
Pratt  (Vic  ’13;  author  and  widow  of  poet 
E.J.  Pratt)  and  her  daughter  Claire 
Pratt  (Vic  ’44;  artist  and  poet) 

Wednesday,  March  14  — 8 p.m.,  Alumni 
Hall,  Old  Vic,  “Women  Reading 
Women”  — Victoria  women  read  from 
Atwood,  Austen,  Bronte,  Munro,  etc. 

Thursday,  March  15  --  12  noon, 
Wymilwood  Music  Room  (bring  your 
lunch),  Reminiscing  with  Barbara  Janes 
(Vic  ’77;  actress  and  playwright) 

Tuesday,  March  20  — 8 p.m.,  Room  3, 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Panel:  “Women 
and  Education”,  Panelists:  Lorna 
Marsden  (Sociology,  U of  T);'Christina 
McCall  (author  of  Grits)',  Alison 
Prentice  (History,  OISE);  Rose  Sheinin 
(Microbiology,  U of  T).  Chairperson: 

Ann  Saddlemyer  (English,  Victoria 
College) 

Friday,  March  23  — 5 p.m.,  Soldiers’ 
Tower,  Hart  House,  Carillon  Concert: 
Sydney  Shep  (Vic  ’82;  University 
Carillonneur) 

Friday,  March  23  — 6 p.m.,  Burwash 
Hall,  Banquet  to  honour  special  guests 
(Tickets  available  from  Aida  Graff, 

Dean  of  Women,  978-3805);  Hostess: 
Alexandra  Johnston  (Principal,  Victoria 
College) 


campus  of  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 
For  further  information,  please  call  Magdalene  Redekop,  978-4026  or  978-3936 
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establish  a committee  of  review.  A 
number  of  other  individuals  expressed 
similar  concerns  to  the  provost  and  a 
review  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
January  1984. 

The  office  strongly  endorses  the 
establishment  of  an  Association  of 
Counsellors  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  which  would  complement  the 
activities  of  the  Council  on  Student 
Affairs.  Although  still  in  the  initial 
stage,  it  is  envisioned  that  this  group 
will  be  broadly  based,  attracting  staff 
from  across  the  entire  University  com- 
munity who  are  involved  in  counselling 
or  disseminating  information.  This 
organization  is  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  upgrading  and  main- 
taining counselling  and  interpersonal 
skills  among  its  constituent  members 
and  providing  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
change views  with  others  with  similar 
experiences  and  concerns.  One  hopes 
that  individuals  who  lack  specific 
training  in  these  areas  but  who,  never- 
theless, function  in  “front-line”  posi- 
tions throughout  the  University  will 
see  fit  to  join  this  organization  and 
participate  in  its  activities.  If  staff  can 
achieve  a greater  understanding  of 
what  questions  to  ask  and  when,  in 
order  to  discern  the  true  and  precise 
nature  of  an  individual’s  requests,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  expertise  in 
achieving  a positive  personal  inter- 
action, then  much  discord  and  mis- 
understanding which  would  otherwise 
arise  would  be  eliminated  before  it  can 
even  occur.  This  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  felt  throughout  the 
entire  University  community. 

Student  Concerns 
1.  Admissions 

Over  the  past  17  months  approx- 
imately 30  individuals  approached  the 
Ombudsman’s  office  dissatisfied  that 
they  were  not  granted  admission  to 
the  University  or  to  the  campus  or  pro- 
gram of  first  preference.  Given  the 
thousands  of  applications  processed 
each  year  this  is  not  a disturbingly 
large  number  but,  because  others  un- 
doubtedly did  not  use  the  office  to  pur- 
sue their  concerns,  likely  does  not 
represent  the  sum  total  of  complaints 
generated  in  this  area.  Nevertheless, 
this  small  number  can  be  taken  to 
indicate  that,  in  general,  admissions 
offices  across  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto function  smoothly  and  exhibit  a 
high  level  of  competence. 

When  faced  with  an  admissions  case, 
the  office  usually  requests  Admissions 
pull  the  file  and  review  the  particulars. 
In  30  percent  of  cases,  the  decision 
was  well  taken  with  the  applicant  fail- 
ing to  meet  clearly  stated  criteria  and 
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there  were  no  further  grounds  for  re- 
view. In  60  percent  of  cases,  informa- 
tion which  was  omitted  or  unavailable 
to  the  Admissions  Office  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  decision  was  now  available 
and,  following  discussions,  appeals 
were  launched.  The  office  followed  the 
progress  of  each  case  and  provided 
assistance  when  necessary.  In  10  per- 
cent of  instances,  an  internal  error  had 
led  to  the  complaint  and  was  subse- 
quently corrected. 

About  one-third  of  the  admissions 
cases  seen  by  this  office  originated 
from  current  University  of  Toronto 
students  seeking  to  apply  to  other 
faculties  or  schools  at  the  University. 

In  several  instances,  students  were 
concerned  about  updated  transcripts 
reaching  admissions  offices  prior  to 
deadlines.  These  matters  invariably 
occurred  during  peak  demand  periods 
during  the  school  year  for  transcripts, 
and  this  may  indicate  that  service 
capabilities  are  strained  or  over- 
whelmed at  these  times.  Although  no 
recommendations  are  forthcoming  at 
present,  the  office  may  feel  con- 
strained to  look  into  this  matter  in  the 
future. 

Four  cases  involved  problems  with 
transcripts  from  universities  in  other 
countries.  Two  of  these  cases  I recom- 
mended go  to  appeal  with  further  in- 
formation relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  transcripts  and  two  cases 
related  to  students  unable  to  get 
transcripts  out  of  countries  where 
they  had  studied. 

Admissions  information  must  be 
clearly  and  unambiguously  stated. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  following 
instance.  A student  who  had  been 
accepted  into  the  faculty  of  her  choice 
was  denied  entrance  into  the  courses 
she  wanted.  Investigation  revealed  she 
had  misinterpreted  an  instruction  in 
the  admissions  protocol  and  following 
discussion  with  the  faculty,  all  agreed 
the  instructions  were  unclear.  The  stu- 
dent was  placed  in  the  courses  of  her 
choice  and  the  instructions  amended  to 
prevent  further  recurrence  of  this 
problem. 

Another  case  had  a somewhat  less 
happy  ending  and  is  presented  to  illus- 
trate the  dislocation  and  disruption 
that  misinformation  can  wreak  in 
someone’s  life.  A student  had  applied 
to  the  University  and  enquired  if  she 
would  be  accepted.  She  was  told  “yes” 
and  consequently  quit  her  full-time  job 
only  to  find  later  that  she  had,  in  fact, 
not  been  admitted. 

2.  Fees 

Huge  increases  in  visa  student  fees 
constituted  a major  problem  with 
upward  of  20  students  feeling 
sufficiently  disturbed  to  approach  the 
office,  express  dissatisfaction  and 
request  clarification.  The  office  does 
not  take  exception  to  the  basic  decision 
itself,  namely  that  visa  student  fees  be 
raised,  for  it  originated  in  government 
bodies,  lies  in  the  realm  of  public  policy 
and  consequently  is  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  University  Ombudsman. 
I,  as  well  as  others,  do  take  exception 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  University 
pursued  the  implementation  of  this 
policy,  for  the  fee  increases  were  to  be 
retroactive  as  well  as  prospective,  and 
hence  affected  students  already  in  the 
system,  albeit  to  a lesser  extent  than 
those  who  were  yet  to  apply.  In  many 
cases,  visa  students  learned  of  the 
increases  through  the  “grapevine”  or 
from  articles  in  the  University  or  out- 
side press  prior  to  receiving  official 
notification  from  registrars’  offices. 
Even  more  serious,  this  lack  of  ad- 
vance notice  was  unnecessary  since 
the  administration  had  been  informed 
by  the  provincial  government  a year 
before  of  the  upcoming  policy  shift  but 
chose  not  to  act  on  the  information. 


Visa  students  already  in  the  Univer- 
sity were  thus  denied  a year  of  grace 
to  prepare  for  these  increases  or  apply 
elsewhere  to  continue  their  education. 
Those  who  applied  to  this  institution  in 
1982-83  may  not  have  done  so  had 
they  realized  the  fees  schedule  was  to 
change  in  the  near  future  and  been 
spared  the  need,  in  some  cases,  sud- 
denly to  consider  other  options.  In 
summary,  an  already  delicate  and  un- 
pleasant situation  was  exacerbated  by 
the  tardy  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. It  must  be  stated,  however,  that 
in  the  aftermath  not  only  did  the  pro- 
vincial government  establish  a rebate 
program  but  also  the  University  in- 
creased the  Bursary  Fund,  thereby 
moving  to  ensure  that,  in  no  case, 
would  visa  students  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  education 
due  to  financial  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  fee  increases. 

Departments,  faculties  and  schools 
are  allowed  under  broad  guidelines  to 
admit  part-time  students  into  their 
programs.  Different  fee  schedules 
apply  and  on  occasion  this  added  com- 
plexity has  led  to  poorly  coordinated 
and  mutually  contradictory  efforts 
among  various  university  bodies  in  the 
administration  of  these  students. 

This  occurred  with  one  group  who 
approached  the  office  to  complain 
they  were  designated  by  their  faculty 
as  part-time,  which  was  in  fact  the 
case,  but  the  fees  office  considered 
them  to  be  full-time  and  charged  them 
accordingly.  In  fact,  the  situation  was 
even  worse  than  originally  suspected 
with  investigation  revealing  that 
because  of  inadequacies  in  the  fee 
structure,  these  students  were  being 
charged  approximately  twice  as  much 
as  full-time  students  registered  in  the 
same  program.  The  issue  relating  to 
the  incidental  fee  rate  was  resolved 
quickly  but  at  the  close  of  this  re- 
porting period  discussions  are  still  in 
progress  to  rectify  the  second  matter 
with  the  decision  soon  to  be  expected. 

The  office  dealt  with  10  cases  this 
year,  diffusely  spread  throughout 
the  University,  in  which  fees  were 
assessed  incorrectly.  In  all  cases, 
either  immediate  payment  was  made 
to  the  student  or  special  payment 
plans  were  arranged  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Three  students  who  owed  money  to 
the  University  approached  the  office 
upset  the  University  would  not  grant 
their  degree  and  hence  they  would 
have  a more  difficult  time  obtaining 
employment.  In  investigating  these 
cases,  I found  inconsistencies  in  how 
sanctions  were  being  applied  to  stu- 
dents in  this  situation.  The  University 
is  currently  reviewing  a revised  policy 
on  academic  sanctions  for  students 
who  have  outstanding  university 
obligations.  There  still  exist  in  the 
revised  policy,  areas  where  incon- 
sistencies can  occur.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  monitoring  mechanism  will  be 
put  in  place  to  ensure  uniform  applica- 
tion of  this  policy. 

The  Ombudsman  was  involved  in 
five  cases  in  which  students  received 
lower  refunds  after  withdrawing  from 
courses  than  they  were  led  to  expect 
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following  contact  with  registrars’ 
offices.  Misinformation  arose  in  some 
instances  because  students  did  not 
impart  the  correct  information  and  in 
other  instances  when  staff  failed  to 
perceive  the  true  nature  of  the  request 
or  its  implications.  It  is  hoped  the 
occurrence  of  such  incidents  will 
decrease  in  future  if  “front-line”  staff 
such  as  these  participate  in  the  Associ- 
ation of  Counsellors  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  University  and  improve 
counselling  and  communication  skills. 

3.  Library 

Less  than  two  percent  of  cases  seen  by 
the  office  involved  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library  system.  Most  disputes 
centred  around  the  return  of  books  or 
the  payment  of  library  fines.  Two 
points  bear  emphasis.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  cases  involving  the  payment  or 
nonpayment  of  fines  could  have  been 
averted,  or  at  least  speedily  resolved, 
if  students  had  retained  receipts  upon 
payment,  thereby  providing  uncon- 
testable,  positive  proof.  Secondly, 
students  who  lose  library  cards  must 
report  this  loss  immediately  to  library 
authorities  and  cannot  expect  to  be  ab- 
solved of  responsibility  when  problems 
arise  from  later  misuse  of  “stolen” 
cards.  The  Ombudsman  supports  the 
Library’s  stand  in  this  matter  and 
believes  it  to  be  a fair  and  realistic 
policy  unlikely  to  cause  undue  hard- 
ship for  mature  and  responsible 
students. 

U.  Academic  Issues 

The  vast  majority  of  student  cases  fell 
into  this  category.  Most  frequently, 
clarification  or  action  was  required 
with  respect  to  grading  practices, 
grade  review  and  academic  appeal  pro- 
cedures. Fewer  but  still  a significant 
number  of  cases  involved  examination 
irregularities  and  the  granting  of 
special  provisions,  and  delays  in  the 
handling  of  petitions  (either  perceived 
or  real). 

Two  points  require  further  amplif- 
ication. The  grading  practices  policy  at 
the  University  very  clearly  and  un- 
ambiguously requires  that  professors 
indicate  to  classes  no  later  than  the 
division’s  last  date  to  enroll  in  courses, 
the  manner  in  which  course  compon- 
ents are  to  be  weighted  to  determine 
the  final  grade  and  other  particulars 
relating  to  methods  of  evaluation. 

Once  set,  these  can  only  be  altered  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  class  members. 
Although  details  of  the  policy  are  open 
Continued  on  Page  1U 
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to  interpretation,  too  frequently,  these 
regulations  in  the  broad  sense  are 
ignored  or  only  partially  followed,  and 
this  invariably  sows  the  seeds  for 
future  ill  will,  anxiety  and  unnecessary 
appeals.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  pro- 
fessors in  every  instance  to  adhere  rig- 
orously to  the  grading  practices  policy. 

Strict  adherence  to  policy  and  pro- 
cedural guidelines  by  all  parties  is 
required  in  dealing  with  plagiarism, 
perhaps  more  so  than  with  other  types 
of  offences  because  of  the  extremely 
severe  penalties  which  can  be  levied  if 
the  accused  is  determined  to  be  guilty. 
Because  mechanisms  exist  whereby 
such  charges  can  be  adjudicated  by  the 
University,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Ombudsman  to  become  actively  in- 
volved with  their  pursuit.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  the  office 
restricts  its  role  to  outlining  to  the 
accused  the  ramifications  and  serious 
nature  of  the  charge  and  detailing  the 
relevant  procedures  in  place  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  A number  of  stages 
of  appeal  exist  within  the  University, 
culminating  in  hearings  before  the 
tribunal,  and  resolution  of  the  matter 
at  all  levels  is  made  considerably 
easier  if  procedural  errors  have  not 
been  committed.  Unfortunately,  such 
errors  have  occurred  in  a number  of 
cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ombudsman.  Individual  faculty 
members,  in  particular,  when  faced 
with  plagiarism  should  make  absol- 
utely certain  they  understand  the 
appropriate  procedures  to  be  used 
and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  request 
assistance  from  those  in  the  Univer- 
sity who  do.  Three  faculty  members 
requested  assistance  from  the  Om- 
budsman’s office  in  such  matters  and 
such  initiatives  are  welcome  insofar  as 
they  are  likely  to  decrease  the  incid- 
ence of  later  difficulties. 

Continuing  with  the  subject  of 
plagiarism,  it  is  unforgiveable  that 
such  a charge  be  brought  to  bear 
unless  it  can  be  substantiated.  In  one 
case  seen  by  the  office,  a professor 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  a student’s 
essay  he  “knew”  this  student  had 
plagiarized  and  consequently  gave  the 
paper  a lower  grade  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  Investigation 
revealed  that  there  was  no  proof  and 
the  professor  only  had  an  ill-defined 
“feeling”  that  plagiarism  had  been 
committed.  The  charge  was  subse- 


quently withdrawn  and  the  paper 
regraded. 

Administrative  Staff  Concerns 
The  number  of  cases  involving  ad- 
ministrative staff  were  lower  in  each 
of  the  last  two  years  than  in  previous 
years  (Appendix  B).  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obscure  but  may  relate  to  a 
tendency  to  sit  on  the  problems  and 
avoid  “rocking  the  boat”  in  difficult 
economic  times. 

Several  individuals  affected  by 
the  termination  of  staff  positions 
approached  the  office.  The  office 
worked  with  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, the  staff  association  and  the 
department  or  faculty  concerned  to 
clarify  the  reasons  for  terminating  the 
position  and  verified  that  they  were 
consistent  with  the  release  of  ad- 
ministrative staff  for  fiscal  reasons 
policy.  In  many  respects,  these  were 
among  the  most  difficult  and  tragic 
cases  handled  by  this  office  over  the 
past  year  and  a half. 

Faculties  and  departments  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  human  factor  when 
contemplating  and  implementing 
reorganization.  New  imperatives  in 
the  form  of  altered  objectives  or  a 
desire  for  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  may  necessitate  a change  in 
organization  and  be  most  laudable  in- 
sofar as  the  University  is  better  able  to 
meet  the  evolving  demands  of  the 
times,  but  the  price  is  too  high  if  un- 
necessary dislocation  and  anxiety  is 
generated  by  the  move.  The  office  was 
involved  in  a number  of  cases  where 
explanations  to  staff  regarding 
changes  in  the  organization  and  their 
implications  were  suboptimal,  or  an 
inadequate  effort  had  been  expended 
dealing  with  personal  concerns. 

In  the  University  Ombudsman’s 
Annual  Report  of  1977-78  and  again 
in  1978-79,  concern  was  expressed, 
following  extensive  research,  about 
the  poor  pension  benefits  for  current 
and  retired  hourly-paid  employees  at 
the  University  under  Pension  Plan 
P2614.  In  the  spring  of  1983,  the  Uni- 
versity, after  additional  reassessment, 
reversed  an  earlier  decision  taken  in 
November  1979,  and  moved  to  aug- 
ment the  pensions  of  this  group  of 
employees. 

Academic  Staff  Concerns 
Cases  in  this  category  involved 
disputes  of  tenure,  promotion, 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Kive  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• l icensed 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 
(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


academic  status  and  permanency, 
supervision  of  graduate  students  or 
laboratory  staff  and  resource  alloca- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
aggrieved  individual  did  not  desire  ac- 
tive participation  by  the  office  but 
rather  a sympathetic  hearing  and 
information  regarding  procedures  in 
place  throughout  the  University 
through  which  they  could  pursue  their 
concerns. 

A common  problem  that  has  been 
expressed  to  this  office,  not  only  by 
academic  staff,  is  that  although  a 
wealth  of  procedural  and  policy  infor- 
mation exists  at  this  university,  it  is 
difficult  and  often  quite  time- 
consuming  to  access  the  needed  infor- 
mation. Based  on  the  above  and  the 
wide  circulation  of  the  University  Om- 
budsman’s Report  I plan  in  this  and 
future  reports  to  emphasize  a number 
of  information  resources  which  this 
office  frequently  uses  in  counselling 
members  of  the  University  commun- 
ity. Two  of  these  are  of  particular  im- 
portance, namely,  the  “Academic 
Handbook”  for  those  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  and  the  “School  of 
Graduate  Studies  Procedures  and 
Policies”  manual  (“Yellow  Book”)  for 
those  associated  with  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  The  former  is  pro- 
duced by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
and  gathers  together  in  one  place  the 
most  important  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  faculty,  along  with  explanations 
and  suggestions.  The  latter  is  a com- 
pilation of  procedures  and  policies  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  This 
manual  is  an  excellent  resource  tool  as 
it  is  continually  updated  and  includes  a 
detailed  index.  The  manual  currently 
has  31  sections  housing  information  of 
use  to  graduate  students,  and  acad- 
emic staff  who  teach  and  supervise 
graduate  students  or  who  wish  to  be 
appointed  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  The  “Yellow  Book”  is  cir- 
culated to  all  graduate  departments, 
centres,  institutes  and  main  admin- 
istrative offices  of  the  University. 

Additional  Activities 
In  addition  to  casework,  I spoke  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  groups  and 
classes  throughout  the  University  and 
this  was  an  experience  I thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Professional  activities 
included  participation  on  the  Steering 
Committee  for  the  Second  Canadian 
University  and  College  Ombudsmen’s 
Conference  held  in  June  1983,  in  Mon- 
treal. I met  with  a number  of  officials 
from  other  Canadian  universities  re- 
questing Information  and  advice  on 
implementing  university  ombudsman’s 
offices  on  their  respective  campuses. 
Finally,  I have  held  discussions  with 
staff  at  the  Ontario  ombudsman’s 
office  on  a number  of  occasions.  Since 
universities  do  not  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter  we  resolved 
that  matters  relating  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  brought  to  their  attention 
would  be  referred  to  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Ombudsman’s  office.  Five 
cases  have  thus  far  been  referred  and  I 
conclude  this  now  constitutes  a well- 
established  policy  which  is  working 
smoothly  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Concluding  Remarks 
I have  been  most  pleased  and  gratified 
by  the  high  level  of  cooperation  this 
office  has  received  from  members  of 
the  University  community.  Without 
goodwill  and  a desire  to  see  justice 
done,  my  task  would  have  been  much 
harder  and  yielded  fewer  dividends, 
and  I hope  this  attitude  will  continue  in 
the  future. 

Liz  Hoffman, 

University  Ombudsman. 

January  27,  198k 
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Nationalism  and  University  Hiring  Procedure 


by  Elaine  Fantham 


The  Greeks  had  a word  for  it  — 
AKAIRIA  (Mistiming).  Why  did  I 
have  to  start  championing  the  un- 
popular cause  of  relaxing  our  barriers 
against  hiring  foreign  teachers,  just 
before  the  Page-Symons  Report  hit 
the  headlines?  I will  leave  others  to 
point  out  the  bias  in  the  report’s  choice 
of  statistics  and  try  to  present  the 
reasons  for  my  stance,  and  the  very 
modest  modifications  of  the  Lloyd 
Axworthy  guidelines  which  I am 
advocating. 

My  personal  commitment  arose  from 
service  as  the  Canadian  representative 
on  the  placement  committee  that  over- 
sees fair  hiring  practices  in  our  inter- 
national professional  organization,  the 
American  Philological  Association. 
Last  year  their  placement  service  ad- 
ministered about  75  jobs,  mostly  junior 
and  short-term,  and  predominantly  in 
US  institutions.  There  is  not  much 
point  in  them  handling  Canadian 
posts,  when  the  advertisement  must 
address  itself  explicitly  to  Canadian 
citizens  and  landed  immigrants;  yet 
some  are  advertised.  The  US  practice 
is  to  advertise  a job  without  restriction 
(actually  encouraging  minority  groups 
with  reference  to  equal  opportunity 
and  affirmative  action);  if  the  best  can- 
didate is  not  a citizen  or  resident  of  the 
US  the  institution  wishing  to  hire  must 
justify  the  choice,  but  can  easily  obtain 
a temporary  visa,  to  admit  the  “alien” 
for  up  to  three  years  in  the  position. 
One  of  my  former  students  currently  is 
holding  a three-year  post  in  a major 
state  university  in  this  way.  Our  men 
and  women  can  get  valuable  experi- 
ence and  learn  different  approaches, 
before  they  return  to  the  Canadian  job 
market.  What  do  we  offer  in  return? 
There  are  about  15  times  as  many  US 
jobs,  (because  of  their  many  small  col- 
leges) and  12  times  as  many  candi- 
dates, but  our  graduates  are  esteemed, 
and  fairness  combines  with  self- 
interest  to  suggest  admitting  non- 


Canadians  on  the  same  basis  to  short- 
term posts  on  temporary  visas. 

Of  course  we  must  cherish  the  in- 
terests of  Canadian  candidates  but  we 
have  an  obligation  to  our  students  and 
to  the  departments  we  serve  to  choose 
the  best  candidate,  even  if  he  or  she  is 
not  Canadian.  The  Symons  commis- 
sion is  reported  as  claiming  that 
“there  are  three  Canadian  doctoral 
graduates  for  every  university  job”. 
But  are  they  candidates?  And  are  they 
appropriate  candidates?  The  deans  and 
directors  of  computer  studies  and 
business  management  have  had  to  ob- 
tain exemptions  from  the  regulations 
on  advertising,  because  Canadian 
trained  computer  and  business  experts 
are  going  where  the  money  is  — into 
industry.  They  are  not  candidates. 

For  every  three  jobs  there  will  prob- 
ably be  only  one  in  the  humanities; 
the  statistical  nine  doctoral  graduates 
may  well  consist  of  three  in  English 
(Canadian)  literature,  two  in  sociology, 
and  one  each  in  education,  French, 


philosophy  and  history;  the  students’ 
choice  of  discipline  does  not  match 
demand.  Again,  a fine  art  department 
cannot  hire  an  expert  on  French 
impressionism  to  teach  Renaissance 
art,  nor  can  a classics  department  hire 
an  expert  on  Greek  poetry  to  teach 
Roman  history;  the  sub-field  does 
matter  in  any  department  of  more 
than  three  or  four  persons. 

In  Canadian  studies  and  in  the 
modern  social  sciences  there  must 
surely  be  a large  pool  of  good  can- 
didates, but  even  so,  committees 
recognize  that  not  all  doctorates  rep- 
resent a thorough  training,  and  not  all 
competent  researchers  make  good 
teachers;  we  don’t  deny  a doctorate  to 
scholars  who  are  inaudible  in  the 
classroom  or  talk  above  the  students’ 
heads,  but  let  us  protect  our  classes 
from  them! 

But  the  case  in  a discipline  such  as 
my  own  — classics  — rests  chiefly  on 
problems  of  distribution.  In  any  small 
discipline  the  number  of  doctoral 
graduates  available  in  any  given  year 
is  scant  enough  for  chairmen  to  survey 
in  advance  the  total  field  of  candidates 
across  Canada:  if  they  require  a 
specialist  in  one  area  they  may  well  see 
trouble  ahead,  but  they  must  (on  cur- 
rent guidelines)  advertise  only  to 
Canadians,  wait  until  the  expected 
small  field  has  shown  itself,  examine 
the  candidates,  and  convince  the 
Ministry  of  Immigration  that  they  are 
unsuitable,  before  they  are  free  to 
make  an  open  advertisement.  In  re- 
cent years  several  of  the  ill-paid,  short- 
term posts  in  our  discipline  have  had 
no  Canadian  candidates  because  exist- 
ing doctoral  graduates  have  preferred 
research  fellowships  or  foreign  jobs.  If 
there  are  few  candidates  when  the  job 
is  first  advertised,  any  time  between 
December  (when  the  international 
association  meets)  and  June  (when  our 
Learned  Societies  gather),  there  will 
be  fewer  still,  and  a poorer  selection, 
by  the  time  the  university  readvertises 
two  to  three  months  later.  As  I see  it, 
sheer  demography  would  justify  each 
of  the  small  disciplines  obtaining  from 
the  ministry  the  same  dispensation 
granted  to  computer  studies  and 
business  management.  But  a series  of 
requests  from  each  group  would  only 


waste  the  time  of  the  ministry  and  the 
universities.  Better,  I would  argue,  to 
urge  the  ministry  to  replace  the  re- 
striction on  advertising  for  sessional 
and  short-term  jobs,  by  a post-eventum 
obligation  to  justify  any  foreign  hiring, 
and  the  granting  of  short-term  visas  or 
work-permits. 

John  Roberts,  the  new  minister  for 
immigration  and  manpower,  is  a 
former  university  teacher,  inter- 
nationally educated  and  sympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  universities.  Living  in 
his  parliamentary  rid'  ig  I was  able  to 
raise  this  issue  with  him  and  found  him 
ready  to  consider  this  option  and  refer 
it  to  his  permanent  staff.  I also  talked 
to  Don  Savage,  executive  secretary  of 
the  CAUT,  who  was  courteous  and 
helpful,  if  sceptical  that  such  a 
distribution  problem  existed.  I have 
promised  to  try  to  get  statistics  of  my 
own  discipline  for  him. 

I have  deliberately  left  out  the  ob- 
vious argument  for  open  hiring,  that 
the  university  community  should 
represent  a diversity  of  trainings  and 
approaches.  But  this  poses  a special 
problem  for  a major  university  like  our 
own.  Inevitably  many  of  the  best 
Canadians  will  be  our  own  products, 
each  individually  admirable  and 
capable  of  competing  on  an  inter- 
national basis.  But  do  we  want  a 
department  consisting  of  more  than 
50  percent  graduates  from  this  univer- 
sity? Do  we  want  the  hazard  of 
smugness  and  pride  that  “The  U of  T 
has  always  done  it  this  way”?  Just  as 
chairmen  take  pains  to  get  a spread  of 
age-groups  and  fields  of  interest 
within  their  departments,  so  I believe 
a good  chairman  will  want  a spread  of 
approaches  to  the  discipline  and  inter- 
national experience.  Let  us  build  up  or 
maintain  strong  Canadian-trained 
departments,  but  let  us  also  welcome  a 
minority  of  other  nationals,  just  as  we 
welcome  Canadians  trained  abroad,  to 
ensure  variety  and  flexibility  in  our 
programs. 

Elaine  Fantham,  a professor  of 
classics,  was  born  outside  Canada,  and, 
taught  in  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales  before  coming  to  U of  T.  She  has 
been  a Canadian  citizen  since  1976. 


The  Department 
of  Political  Science 

presents 

The  Olin  Lecture  in 
American  Political  Culture 

Nelson  Polsby 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

“Anticipating  the 
1984  American  Election: 
Styles  of  Analysis” 

Tuesday,  February  28,  4 p.m. 
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Administration,  Governing  Council 
should  refuse  to  accept  third  party  control 


On  behalf  of  UTFA,  Professor  Cecil 
Yip  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  admin- 
istration and  Governing  Council  to 
continue  to  submit  any  compensation 
disputes  between  the  University  and 
the  faculty  to  binding  arbitration 
(Bulletin,  Feb.  6).  Having  made  this 
appeal  in  the  name  of  “collegiality  and 
trust”,  one  might  think  that  he  could 
not  possibly  be  turned  down. 

The  problem  is  that  more  than  col- 
legiality and  trust  is  involved.  Among 
other  considerations,  one  might  also 
consider  reason  and  sound  administra- 
tive practice.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  administration  and  the  Govern- 
ing Council  — not  to  mention  the  Uni- 
versity as  a whole  — one  has  to  query 
whether  it  is  wise  to  abdicate  control 
over  the  fiscal  destiny  of  this  institu- 
tion to  a third  party  who  is  answerable 
to  no  one  for  the  consequences  of  his 
or  her  actions. 

Just  to  ask  this  question  should  be  to 
answer  it  when  one  is  dealing  with 
relatively  intelligent  individuals  as  one 


We  the  undersigned  are  more  than 
slightly  dismayed  at  UTFA’s  apparent 
support  of  OCUFA’s  intemperate 
tactics  over  the  Bovey  Commission. 

We  do  not  take  issue  with  the  view 
that  faculty  at  Ontario  universities 
have  a legitimate  grievance  against 
the  government  of  this  province  nor 
with  the  concern  that  “restructuring” 
and  “rationalization”  may  provide 
socially  and  academically  unacceptable 
ways  to  escape  problems  that  have 
been  caused  by  underfunding  of  uni- 
versity education.  Rather  our  concern 
is  that  the  legitimacy  of  our  grievances 
suffers  when  we  are  seen  as  being 
engaged  in  an  act  of  vendetta  against 
a particular  individual  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  at  this  time.  The  UTFA 
executive  must  repudiate  these  unfor- 
tunate tactics  and  consider  further 
action  should  its  advice  go  unheeded. 

Peter  H.  Russell 
Department  of  Political  Science 

Milton  Israel 
Department  of  History 

Robert  H.  Farquharson 
Department  of  German 

Paul  Rutherford 
Department  of  History 

J.  Stefan  Dupre 
Department  of  Political  Science 


would  presume  to  be  the  case  with  uni- 
versity professors.  Unfortunately, 
however,  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of 
third-party  determination  of  their 
compensation,  professors  seem  to 
have  developed  a blind  spot  for  a 
mixture  of  reasons. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those 
faculty  members  who  are  simply 
desirous  of  a rational  and  reasonable 
basis  for  deciding  their  compensation, 
something  which  they  erroneously 
perceive  arbitration  to  provide. 
Unaware  of  the  many  flaws  in  the  ar- 
bitration process,  they  do  not  even 
seem  to  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is 
for  an  outsider  to  begin  to  acquire 
enough  background  and  understanding 
to  render  a fair  and  objective  award 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  issues 
involved. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
those  faculty  members  who  are  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  when  it  comes  to 
their  own  well-being  they  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  interest  group. 


Keith  Yates 

Department  of  Chemistry 

Kenneth  McN aught 
Department  of  History 

William  J.  Callahan 
Department  of  History 

J.H.  Galloway 
Department  of  Geography 

John  A.  Sawyer 
Department  of  Economics 

Adel  Sedr  a 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Douglas  Hartle 
Department  of  Economics 

Michael  G.  Finlayson 
Department  of  History 

Jean  E.  Smith 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Arthur  Kruger 
Department  of  Economics 

John  Munro 

Department  of  Economics 

W.H.  Nelson 
Department  of  History 


Thus,  they  are  willing  to  pursue  their 
own  benefit  regardless  of  the  costs 
involved  to  others  both  within  and 
beyond  the  University. 

In  any  event  the  faculty  of  this  uni- 
versity — at  least  as  represented  by 
UTFA  — is  apparently  unperturbed  by 
the  fact  that  directly  and  indirectly  ar- 
bitrators decide  roughly  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  running  the  University. 
About  60  percent  of  this  75  percent  is 
made  up  by  faculty  salaries,  which  the 
arbitrator  directly  controls,  while  the 
other  40  percent  is  made  up  by  non- 
academic  salaries  which  have  tended 
to  follow  closely  the  patterns  estab- 
lished for  the  faculty. 

Lest  the  administration  and  Govern- 
ing Council  not  bow  to  UTFA’s  appeal 
for  arbitration  on  the  basis  of  collegi- 
ality and  trust,  Professor  Yip  more  or 
less  repeats  the  threat  that  UTFA  will 
seek  certification  as  a real  live  union. 
The  administration  and  Governing 
Council  should  not  be  unduly  moved  by 
this  threat  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  UTFA  probably  already  has 
achieved  the  status  of  a union  under 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
voluntarily  recognized  by  the  Univer- 
sity as  the  faculty’s  bargaining  agent 
for  some  time  now. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  cer- 
tification is  not  the  real  alternative  to 
voluntary  arbitration.  Rather,  the  only 
real  alternative  would  be  the  threat  of 
a strike  or  an  actual  strike  which  is  the 
normal  catalyst  in  the  collective 


Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
among  faculty  members  and  librarians 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  regarding 
the  actions  of  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions (OCUFA)  in  response  to  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
& Universities  of  a commission  to 
restructure  the  university  system,  now 
known  as  the  Bovey  Commission.  Our 
colleagues  have  also  voiced  concern 
about  the  stand  taken  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  on 
this  issue. 

While  UTFA  did  not  support  all  of 
the  tactics  adopted  by  OGUFA,  we 
shared  the  same  perception  of  the 
problem  and  of  the  threat  the 
minister’s  “blueprint”  posed  to  all  of 
the  universities  in  Ontario,  including 
our  own.  The  minister’s  initial  state- 
ment appeared  to  preclude  consulta- 
tion between  the  commission  and  the 
academic  community.  It  did  not 
acknowledge  the  severe  damage  done 
to  universities  over  the  past  decade  or 
more,  through  inadequate  funding.  In 


bargaining  process  when  arbitration  is 
not  available,  as  is  the  situation  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases. 

Professor  Yip’s  reluctance  to  men- 
tion the  possibility  of  a strike  is  under- 
standable given  the  reluctance  of 
many  if  not  most  faculty  members  to 
contemplate  such  action.  Indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  a majority  of  the 
faculty  would  resort  to  strike  action 
unless  provoked  much  more  than  it  has 
been  to  date. 

While  the  courts  have  ruled  that  it 
was  legal  for  the  administration  and 
Governing  Council  to  concede  volun- 
tary arbitration  to  UTFA  it  was  irres- 
ponsible for  them  to  do  so  since  they 
thereby  lost  so  much  control  over  the 
University  budget.  To  put  it  mildly, 
they  were  ill-advised  and  weak-kneed 
in  making  such  a concession. 

If  the  administration  and  Governing 
Council  are  foolish  enough  to  concede 
arbitration  again  they  should  at  least 
insist  on  more  specific  criteria  than 
“the  need  for  the  University  to 
operate  in  a responsible  manner”  to 
try  to  ensure  that  arbitrators  consider 
the  broader  interests  of  the  University 
community.  Among  such  specific 
criteria  might  well  be  the  fiscal  capa- 
city of  the  University,  other  legitimate 
claims  on  that  capacity,  and  the  state 
of  the  labour  market  for  faculty 
members  in  different  disciplines. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  that  this 
university  has  never  been  known  for 
having  an  administration  or  governing 
body  that  has  been  prepared  to  make 
hard  decisions.  Nothing  could  better 
symbolize  a long  overdue  and  welcome 
reversal  of  this  tradition  and  a deter- 
mination to  better  manage  this  institu- 
tion than  a refusal  to  accept  third 
party  control  over  such  a large  and 
telling  component  of  the  University 
budget  as  is  made  up  by  faculty 
compensation. 

John  Crispo 

Faculty  of  Management  Studies 


asking  the  commission  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  restructuring,  the  minister 
put  at  risk  the  autonomy  of  the  univer- 
sity decision-making  process.  The  sug- 
gestion that  funding  for  research  and 
funding  for  teaching  might  be  separ- 
ated seemed  to  us  to  threaten  the  im- 
portant integration  of  research  and 
higher  education  that  is  embodied  in 
our  university  system. 

The  UTFA  Executive  did  not  and 
does  not  support  the  call  for  the 
minister’s  resignation.  We  argued  to 
the  other  members  of  OCUFA  that  it 
would  be  an  ineffective  tactic.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  commission  is 
a fact  of  life  and  a political  reality.  We 
must,  therefore,  attempt  to  influence 
it  and  to  shape  its  recommendations  in 
a positive  way  and  with  a view  to 
strengthening  the  universities  in 
Ontario. 

Cecil  C.  Yip 
President 

on  behalf  of  the  UTFA  Executive 
Committee 
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UTFA  must  repudiate 
OCUFA’s  ‘intemperate’  tactics 


UTFA  did  not  support 
call  for  resignation 


Letters 


Bovey  commission  needs  to  gain  trust 
of  academic  community 


It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  following 
letter  to  the  Bovey  Commission  could  be 
published  in  the  Bulletin. 

In  light  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
Minister  of  Colleges  & Universities 
Bette  Stephenson’s  announcement  of 
a commission  to  advise  her  on  restruc- 
turing the  university  system,  and  of 
the  concern  occasioned  in  many 
quarters  of  the  university  communities 
across  the  province,  the  Bovey 
Commission  has  a special  need  and 
responsibility  to  confirm  its  integrity, 
establish  credibility  and  gain  the 
trust  of  the  academic  community  — 
students,  faculty  and  academic 
administrators. 

In  her  statement  to  the  Legislature 
( Bulletin , Jan.  9),  Dr.  Stephenson  said 
that  “the  government  sees  a need  to 
appoint  a commission  to  produce  a 
detailed  operational  plan  to  effect 
changes  in  the  university  system  . . . 
Therefore,  the  commission  is  being 
asked  to  present  to  the  government  a 
plan  of  action  to  reshape  the  university 
system.”  She  added  that  “the  commis- 
sion will  not  be  expected  to  involve 
itself  in  prolonged  debate  at  a concep- 
tual level  but  will  capitalize  on  the  ex- 
tensive work  that  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  recent  past  and  derive 
from  it  a specific  operational  plan.” 
Although  she  indicated  that  univer- 
sities would  continue  to  develop 
through  the  cooperative  action  of 
communities,  academics  and  the 
government,  she  also  stated  that 
“nevertheless,  the  time  has  come  in 
the  relationship  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  universities  for  the 
government  to  exercise  leadership 
through  a short-term  intervention  in 
the  planning  process”. 

These  statements  were  interpreted 
by  many  members  of  the  university 
communities  as  precluding  a consulta- 
tive process.  Indeed,  it  was  feared  that 
even  if  consultation  did  occur,  the 
“blueprint”  elaborated  by  the  minister 
had  already  predetermined  the  out- 
come. A number  of  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed: that  the  autonomy  of  univer- 
sities, fundamental  to  academic 
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freedom,  had  been  set  aside;  that  the 
quality  of  education  and  research,  and 
the  importance  of  accessibility  for 
qualified  applicants,  were  to  rank 
behind  the  government’s  fiscal  con- 
structs; or  that  one  might  be  upheld  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  These  latter 
fears  were  underscored  by  the  min- 
ister’s statement  that  “the  total 
resources  to  be  made  available  to  the 
new  university  structure  will  not  differ 
substantially  from  that  which  would 
normally  be  allocated”.  In  other 
words,  if  the  commission  were  to 
discover  a problem  which  required  a 
financial  solution,  the  government 
would  not  be  prepared  to  provide  the 
funds.  Finally,  the  possibility  was 
raised  of  separating  research  funding 
from  instructional  funding. 

While  the  terms  of  reference 
gazetted  for  the  commission  ( Bulletin , 
Feb.  6)  echo  many  of  the  minister’s 
statements,  they  do  offer  the  commis- 
sion an  opportunity  to  address  the  real 
financial  needs  of  the  universities  in 
Ontario.  “The  commission  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  annual  increases 
to  the  real  public  resources  provided  to 
the  universities  will  reflect  the  desire 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  universities, 
to  strengthen  their  ability  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  intellectual,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  foundations  of  society,  as 
well  as  to  reflect  the  government’s 
policy  of  fiscal  restraint  and  prudent 
management  of  public  funds.”  In 
order  to  fulfil  this  expectation,  the 
commission  should  inform  itself,  and 
the  public,  on  the  subject  of  the  real 
financial  requirements  of  the  univer- 
sities for  equipment,  physical  plant, 
building  maintenance  and  renovation, 
library  acquisitions,  and,  above  all, 
their  human  resource  needs. 

The  commission  begins  its  work  in 
the  context  of  a troubled  history  and  in 
a climate  of  suspicion  and  concern.  It 
must,  at  the  outset,  reaffirm  a number 
of  principles  fundamental  to  univer- 
sities. It  must  state  its  commitment  to 
academic  freedom:  to  the  right  of  each 
member  of  the  academic  community  to 
examine,  question,  teach,  and  learn,  to 
investigate,  speculate,  and  comment 
without  reference  to  prescribed  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  the  right  to  criticize 
the  university  and  society  at  large. 

This  cornerstone  of  the  integrity  of 
universities  must  be  upheld  and  must 
not  be  put  at  risk  by  any  plans  to 
restructure.  Secondly,  the  autonomy 
of  universities  which  is  an  aspect  of 
academic  freedom,  and  a longstanding 
tradition  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
must  be  upheld.  Thirdly,  the  commis- 
sion must  underscore  the  importance 
of  accessibility  for  qualified  applicants: 
whether  graduates  of  the  province’s 
secondary  schools  or  others  who  wish 
to  return  to  university  for  further 
education;  whether  full-  or  part-time. 
Finally,  this  commission  must  be 
prepared  to  take  account  of  the  back- 
log of  deterioration  of  facilities,  library 
collections,  supply  budgets,  outdated 
equipment  and  the  erosion  of  faculty 
and  other  salaries  at  the  universities  of 
Ontario. 

The  minister  has  stated  that  “the 
government  commits  itself  to  the  im- 
plementation of  a renewed  university 
system  founded  upon  the  decisions  and 
directions  determined  by  the  commis- 
sion.” The  commission,  therefore,  has 
it  within  its  power  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  university  community  as  well  as 
to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  minister. 
The  need  for  consultation  and  dialogue 


with  the  academic  community  is  only 
partially  derived  from  the  need  to 
enlist  the  trust  and  support  of  the 
academic  community;  it  also  reflects 
the  valuable  insights  and  perspectives 
which  the  academic  community 
possesses  by  virtue  of  its  intimate 
association  with  higher  education.  In 
the  interests  of  the  universities,  their 
members,  the  larger  communities  they 
serve,  the  province  generally  and  the 
government,  consultation  with  those 
who  will  be  affected  by  any  change  is 
essential.  The  minister  wishes  to 
achieve  a consensus;  consensus  cannot 
be  reached  through  monologue. 

The  minister  indicated  that  she 
wished  universities  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  provincial  and  national 
objectives,  as  well  as  to  industrial  in- 
itiatives while  maintaining  a high  level 
of  research  activity.  Yet  she  has  also 
suggested  a separation  of  research 
funding  from  instructional  funding.  At 
universities,  the  two  activities, 
although  conceptually  separable,  are 
functionally  integrated.  Students  learn 
through  participation  in  research  and 
professors’  teaching  is  based  on  the 
results  of  research,  their  own  and  that 
of  others.  To  separate  funding  for 
these  areas  would  jeopardize  their 
interdependence  and,  consequently, 
the  quality  of  both. 

The  minister  has  suggested  that  the 
commission  recommend  ways  in  which 
universities  could  be  more  specialized 
and  more  responsible  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  larger  society.  While 
universities  have  a responsibility  to 
serve  the  communities  and  society 
which  support  them,  they  are  fre- 
quently best  able  to  do  so  by  virtue  of 
diversity  which  facilitates  flexibility, 
adaptability  and  responsiveness  to 
change  as  well  as  to  historic  needs. 

In  addition,  taken  together,  the 
separation  of  research  and  teaching 
and  the  narrowing  of  the  purpose  of 
some  or  all  institutions,  might  result  in 
universities  which  “specialized”  in 
undergraduate  teaching  and  were  cut 
off  from  the  practice  and  interchange 
of  research.  The  students  who  would 
graduate  from  such  institutions  would 
be  at  a serious  disadvantage  in  pur- 
suing higher  education,  whether  in 
graduate  schools  or  professional 
schools.  Responsiveness  to  specific 
geographic  communities  demands  that 
each  institution  offer  a basic  range  of 
programs  and  that  these  programs  be 
supported  by  the  research  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  teach  them. 

There  are  many  issues  that  might  be 
raised,  many  important  points  that 
must  be  made:  too  many  to  elaborate 
here.  The  mandate  the  minister  has 
given  the  Bovey  Commission  is  a 
heavy  one  and  not  to  be  taken  lightly 
or  hastily.  We  urge  the  commission  to 
base  its  considerations  on  the  basic 
principles  we  have  outlined,  to  think 
carefully,  to  engage  in  dialogue  with 
the  academic  community,  the  public 
and  the  government  in  attempting  to 
develop  a consensus,  and  to  use  the 
influence  the  government  has  given 
them  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
universities. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association. 
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Letters 

Evaluation  not  what  music  is  all  about 


This  letter  concerns  two  of  Victor 
Graham’s  remarks  in  his  Forum  article 
“The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music: 
Handle  with  Care”  ( Bulletin , Feb.  6). 

Professor  Graham  begins  by  estab- 
lishing his  credibility  with  an  im- 
pressive account  of  his  career  and 
qualifications  as  a musician,  and  of  his 
experience  as  an  administrator  and 
committeeman  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  In  a small  way  my  career  and 
experience  are  remarkably  similar  to 
his,  so  I need  not  go  into  all  that.  In 
one  respect  our  careers  and  qualif- 
ications are  different:  my  academic 
specialty  is  musical  perception,  his 
is  not. 

I was  interested  to  read  in  his  article 
that  Professor  Graham  has  the  Licen- 
tiate diploma  of  the  Royal  Schools  of 
Music  (LRSM)  as  a performer  on  the 
organ.  As  it  happens,  so  have  I.  My 
examiner  for  this  diploma  was  a very 
pleasant  Englishman,  a clarinetist. 
Concerning  the  organ,  its  repertoire, 
history,  tonal  characteristics  and 
construction,  and  how  to  play  it,  his 
ignorance  embraced  every  aspect.  To 
his  credit  he  admitted  this  short- 
coming, but  it  was  painfully  evident  in 
his  written  report  on  my  performance 
and  in  his  conversations  with  my 
teacher  and  myself. 

Apparently,  however,  there  was 
some  other  feature  of  my  playing,  not 
directly  related  to  any  of  those  con- 
siderations, of  which  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  by  virtue  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Graham  in  his  article  calls 
“general  professional  competence”, 
since  he  gave  me  a respectable  grade. 

Graham  puts  it  thus:  “Music  critics, 
adjudicators,  scholarship  and  audition 
committees,  orchestral  conductors  and 
touring  examiners  are  constantly 
making  informed  judgments  about 
performance  in  fields  which  are  not 
their  own  because  their  general  pro- 
fessional competence  and  their  ex- 
perience permit  them  to  do  so” 
(emphasis  mine). 

But  surely  a person  who  possesses 
the  specific  skills  of  an  art,  or  a branch 
of  an  art,  is  capable  of  more  “in- 
formed” judgments  concerning  other 
people’s  performances  in  that  art  than 
a person  who  does  not  possess  those 


skills,  regardless  of  “general  profes- 
sional competence”.  Indeed  a person 
who  lacks  those  skills  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  “informed”  at  all  with 
regard  to  them,  unless  there  is  some 
(literally)  intangible  quality  of  the 
product  which  transcends  all  “merely” 
technical  considerations.  And  if  there 
is  no  such  quality,  or  if  it  exists  but 
nothing  specific  can  be  said  about  it, 
then  attempts  at  criticism,  adjudica- 
tion, examining,  etc.  of  musical  perfor- 
mance are  highly  suspect  when  they 
are  made  by  people  who  are  not  skilled 
in  the  art,  or  the  branch  of  the  art,  in 
question. 

“I’m  not  a hen,  so  I can’t  lay  an  egg, 
but  I can  always  tell  a bad  omelet  from 
a good  one”  was  the  standard  reply  of 
an  earlier  generation  of  British  ad- 
judicators to  the  question  I am  raising 
here.  The  question  is:  can  there  be 
such  a thing  as  a “general  professional 
competence”  by  means  of  which  musi- 
cians can  evaluate  the  work  of  per- 
formers on  instruments  (including 
voice)  not  their  own?  The  whole  pro- 
liferous enterprise  of  graded  musical 
examinations  depends  upon  an  uncon- 
ditional affirmative  reply.  I believe 
that  no  such  reply  is  possible. 

Glenn  Gould  wrote:  “We’re  not  a 
nation  of  doers,  we’re  a nation  of 
evaluators.” 

Victor  Graham  wrote:  “The  oppor- 
tunity for  pupils  and  their  teachers  to 
select  pieces  from  the  officially  en- 
dorsed books,  the  challenge  of  prep- 
aration to  play  for  an  examiner  on  the 
scene  who  has  come  all  the  way  from 
Toronto,  the  stimulus  and  the  competi- 
tion provided  by  such  experience,  are 
what  music  is  all  about  — performance 
and  evaluation.” 

If  music  were  performed  the  way 
hockey  is  played  this  might  be  true. 

But  theoreticians  like  myself  are  more 
cautious  about  declaring  what  music  is 
all  about,  because  obviously  music  is 
about  many  things;  for  some  theorists 
of  music,  music  is  about  neither  perfor- 
mance nor  evaluation.  A sure  way  to 
err  would  be  to  decide  upon  one  aspect 
of  music,  or  a specific  combination  of 
aspects,  and  declare  that  this  alone 
was  the  essence  of  music,  its  real 
nature,  what  music  is  all  about.  Music 


in  its  great  subtlety  and  complexity 
presents  no  single  aspect,  no  combina- 
tion of  aspects,  which  can  be  said  to 
constitute  its  real  nature. 

The  majority  of  English-speaking 
Canadians  would  agree  with  Professor 
Graham  that  performance  and  evalua- 
tion are  what  music  is  all  about.  But 
this  is  the  point  of  Glenn  Gould’s  gibe: 
that  Canadians  are  more  concerned 
with  evaluating  musicians  than  with 
making  music  or  listening  intently  to 
it. 

Fundamental  questions  need  to  be 
raised  about  whether  musical  evalua- 
tion is  actually  possible  or  not,  and  if 
upon  investigation  it  proves  to  be  so, 
about  the  usefulness  and  the  artistic 
relevance  of  evaluation.  But  it  seems 
unlikely  that  these  questions  will  be 
raised,  considering  the  growth  and  in- 
fluence of  the  evaluation  industry  in 
English-speaking  Canada  in  the  form 
of  competitive  music  festivals  and  the 
graded  examination  systems.  Nobody 
seems  to  be  asking  if  music  is  what 
that  industry  is  all  about. 

Back  to  the  question  I raised  about 
what  Professor  Graham  calls  “general 
professional  competence”  (hereinafter 
GPC).  I take  it  that  GPC  is  a person’s 
ability  to  tell  whether  a musician  is 
performing  “musically”  or  not. 

“There  were  lots  of  wrong  notes,  but 
he  played  very  musically.”  Or:  “Of 
course  I don’t  know  how  to  play  the 
trombone,  but  I can  always  tell 
whether  it’s  being  played  musically  or 
not.”  (Or  even:  “Jones  never  could 
play  the  piano  for  beans,  but  he  sure 
knows  how  to  get  his  pupils  to  play  the 
piano  musically.”) 

In  my  bones  I can  feel  what  I believe 
other  people  feel  in  their  bones  when 
they  say  that  someone  performs 
musically  or  unmusically.  But  when  a 
pianist  goes  all  the  way  to  Western 
Canada  and  examines  the.  performance 
of  a percussionist,  what  else  but  the 
feeling  in  his  bones  can  that  pianist 
consult  when  assigning  a percent 
grade  to  the  percussionist?  And  what 
must  the  candidate  think  of  the  ex- 
aminer’s written  report,  and  of  the 
certificate  when  it  arrives  in  the  mail? 
Could  the  candidate  have  less  con- 
tempt for  the  certificate  than  I had  for 
my  LRSM?  A person  could  only  hold 
such  a certificate  in  high  regard  if  he 
supposed  that  certificates  have  some 
kind  of  intrinsic  value  independent  of 
whatever  it  is  they  are  supposed  to 
certify. 

I admit  that  the  example  of  the 
pianist  evaluating  a percussionist  is  a 
hard  and  rare  case,  but  it  has  hap- 
pened. And  if  it  exemplifies  a prin- 
ciple, then  that  principle  applies  in 
some  degree  when  a violinist  evaluates 
a violist,  a trumpeter  a tubist. 

The  ability  to  tell  whether  a per- 
former is  performing  musically  or  not 
can  be  found  in  non-musicians  as  well 
as  in  musicians,  amateur  or  profes- 
sional. Any  person  who  has  listened  to 
a lot  of  performing  may  acquire 
discrimination  in  this  regard,  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  professionals  can  specify 
what  constitutes  a “musical”  perfor- 
mance more  precisely  than  some  non- 
musicians. Between  professionals 
there  is  seldom  agreement  about  how 
musical  a performance  might  be,  even 
when  they  agree  that  it  is  musical.  The 
word  “musical”  in  this  sense  is  like 
“charming”,  “elegant”,  “felicitous”. 
Nobody  can  accurately  evaluate  it  on  a 
scale  from  one  to  10,  as  one  might 
evaluate  the  virtues  of  a steer  in  a 
cattle  show,  let  alone  on  a scale  from 
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one  to  a hundred.  Yet  lots  of  people 
know  what  the  word  means  in  a 
general  sort  of  way.  It  is  only  in  a 
general  sort  of  way  that  the  word  in 
this  sense  means  anything. 

If  meaningful  evaluation  of  musical 
performance  is  possible  at  all,  perhaps 
it  is  not  evaluation  of  some  pervasive 
but  unspecifiable  characteristic  of  the 
performance  called  “musicality”  or 
whatever,  but  of  those  very  charac- 
teristics of  which  my  examiner  for  the 
LRSM,  and  the  pianist  examining  the 
percussionist  in  my  example,  were 
ignorant:  the  so-called  technical 
aspects.  Even  these  aspects  can  be 
evaluated  only  approximately,  and 
they  can  be  evaluated  only  by  musi- 
cians who  possess  in  some  degree  what 
we  might  call  specific  professional 
competence. 

In  order  to  evaluate  what  a per- 
former is  doing  while  playing  his  in- 
strument one  must  be  able  literally  to 
sympathize,  to  feel  in  oneself  what  the 
performer  feels  throughout  his  body 
while  performing  in  that  manner,  what 
it  is  like  to  be  producing  those  sounds 
or  configurations  of  sounds.  A per- 
former’s physical  relationship  to  his 
instrument  is  intimate,  almost  embar- 
rassingly so;  its  results  in  performance 
may  be  enjoyed  in  varying  degree  by 
many  kinds  of  listeners,  including  ex- 
aminers and  adjudicators,  but  it  can  be 
evaluated  only  by  someone  to  whom 
that  relationship  is  familiar  in  detail  — 
intimate  detail.  What  in  the  work  of  a 
string-player’s  bow-arm  can  a pianist 
evaluate?  To  say  that  this  is  “merely” 
a technical  detail  is  no  answer. 

We  should  compare  the  quality  of 
our  musical  life  in  English-speaking 
Canada  with  that  of  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
In  none  of  these  countries  does  any- 
thing remotely  like  our  evaluation  in- 
dustry exist.  We  should  ask:  is  our 
musical  culture  more  advanced  than 
theirs?  If  the  reply  is  negative,  we 
should  ask  further:  what  does  this  tell 
us  about  the  view  of  Victor  Graham 
(and  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Canadians  who  each  year  participate 
in  examinations  and  festivals)  that 
evaluation  is  what  music  is  all  about? 

Surely  the  occasion  of  a major 
review  of  musical  instruction  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  an  occasion 
for  looking  critically  at  suppositions, 
however  venerable  and  deeply  rooted 
they  may  be. 

Geoffrey  Payzant 
Philosophy 
Trinity  College 

Member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Future  of  Music  Studies  Offered 
by  the  University  of  Toronto 
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Music  studies  report  lacks  analysis,  facts 


Your  Dec,  19,  1983  issue  included  a 
three-page  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Future  of  Music  Studies  at  the 
University. 

Many  years  ago  when  I was  an 
undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  professors  worked  hard  to 
provide  us  with  a framework  for 
report  preparation  and  analysis. 

Putting  those  two  facts  together,  the 
music  report  begs  objective  analysis: 

• The  terms  of  reference  have  been  set 
aside  and  replaced.  Such  a dramatic 


By  now  most  people  in  the  University 
know  about  the  refusal  of  36  Scar- 
borough students  to  take  an  exam. 
Having  been  taught  by  their  instructor 
that  exams  did  not  promote  learning, 
the  students  in  the  Sociology  of  Educa- 
tion course  felt  that  writing  a final  ex- 
am would  be  inappropriate  and  showed 
up  at  the  final  exam  with  a petition 
asking  for  an  exemption  from  the 
exam.  The  instructor  passed  the  peti- 
tion on  to  the  divisional  chairman.  The 
chairman  received  the  petition  after 
the  exam  had  been  cancelled  and 
refused  to  grant  the  students’  request. 
He  rejected  the  instructor’s  submitted 
marks  based  only  on  term  work  and  re- 
quired the  submission  of  new  marks 
computed  with  a zero  for  the  final 
exam.  The  students  petitioned  the 
Subcommittee  on  Standing  (Scar- 
borough’s petition  committee)  for  an 
exam  exemption.  The  petition  was 
refused  but  the  subcommittee  granted 
the  students  who  had  been  passing  the 
course  prior  to  the  final  a “Credit”  but 
no  mark  in  the  course. 

In  understanding  what  happened  it 
is  critical  to  know  what  the  rules  are  at 
Scarborough.  The  grading  scheme  used 
in  a course  must  be  announced  early  in 
the  term  and  any  changes  must  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  class.  In 
addition,  all  courses  at  Scarborough 
are  required  to  have  a formal  examina- 
tion in  the  Christmas  or  April  examin- 
ation period  worth  at  least  one-third  of 
the  final  mark.  Upper  level  courses 
may  be  exempted  but  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  divisional  chairman  (this 
is  a stricter  rule  than  that  in  force  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.)  Thus 
while  the  class  was  allowed  to  change 
the  grading  scheme  in  the  course,  it 
could  not  eliminate  the  Christmas  ex- 
am without  the  chairman’s  approval. 
Furthermore  there  was  a deadline  for' 
changes  in  the  final  examination 
schedule  (Nov.  15)  which  was  missed 
and  there  was  in  any  case  never  any 
intention  in  the  Scarborough  rules  that 
exemptions  be  granted  after  the  fact. 
The  petition  reached  the  chairman 
after  the  exam  had  already  been 
cancelled,  placing  him  in  an  intolerable 
position,  and  I believe  that  he  was  cor- 
rect in  refusing  to  grant  the  students’ 
request. 

Given  this  argument,  why  did  the 
Subcommittee  on  Standing  act  as  it 
did?  The  subcommittee  rejected  the 
petition  for  an  exemption,  feeling  that 
it  had  no  authority  to  overrule  the 
chairman,  yet  the  students  were 
granted  credit  for  the  course.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  students,  when  they 
submitted  the  original  request  for  an 
exemption,  were  not  aware  of  the 
rules  of  the  college.  The  instructor 
ought  to  have  known  that  requesting 


shift  in  objective  justifies  a report  on 
that  issue  alone.  Discussion  of  the 
issues  concerning  what  must  have 
seemed  to  be  insurmountable  barriers 
to  integration  and  sharing  would  have 
added  substantial  value  to  this 
summary  report.  We  have  no  way  of 
reviewing  the  process  of  analysis  of 
the  facts  and  issues.  Do  we  blindly 
trust? 

• As  well  as  lacking  analysis  and 
reasoning  for  replacing  the  terms  of 
reference,  we  find  no  solid  facts  on 


an  exemption  at  the  examination  itself 
was  highly  unusual.  Above  all,  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  his  chairman 
was  not  willing  to  grant  an  exemption 
(in  fact  he  has  argued  that  the  reason 
he  did  not  apply  for  one  earlier  is  that 
he  knew  he  would  not  get  it).  Yet  the 
students  went  away  with  his  approval 
and  with  the  feeling  that  they  had 
done  the  right  thing. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Standing  feels 
that  students  must  be  protected  when 
instructors  do  not  properly  explain  to 
them  the  rules  of  the  college.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  what  John  Lee  said 
to  his  students.  But  he  has  indicated 
that  he  believes  they  were  right  and 
was  delighted  with  their  actions.  The 
students  went  away  from  the  exam 
believing  that  the  request  for  the  ex- 
emption had  a reasonable  chance  of 
success,  a not  unreasonable  belief 
given  the  instructor’s  support.  I do  not 
believe  that  they  went  away  knowing 
that  they  were  unlikely  to  get  the  ex- 
emption and  that  they  were  in  real 
danger  of  failing  the  course.  That 
being  the  case,  it  seemed  unjust  to  fail 
the  students  for  their  actions. 

Given  this,  how  should  an  instructor 
faced  in  the  future  with  a petition  for 
exemption  at  the  final  examination 
act?  I believe  that  the  instructor  has 
two  alternatives.  The  first  would  be  to 
tell  students  that  while  he  might  ad- 
mire their  motives,  the  request  was 
unlikely  to  be  granted  by  the  chairman 
because  it  was  far  too  late,  and  that 
students  should  write  the  examination 
(perhaps  under  protest).  If  the 
students  persist  in  their  petition,  he 
should  inform  them  that  they  may  get 
a zero  on  the  exam  if  their  petition  is 
turned  down,  and  then  distribute  the 
exam  and  allow  students  to  act  as  they 
choose. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  support 
the  students.  This  requires  real 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
since  if  he  supports  the  students’ 
actions,  he  must  do  so  in  a way  that 
protects  them.  If  an  instructor 
believes  that  the  college  rules  are 
wrong  and  that  students  should  have 
the  right  to  collectively  change  the 
grading  scheme  right  up  to  the  final 
examination,  then  he  might  accept  the 
students’  petition  for  an  exemption,  in- 
form them  that  it  had  little  chance  of 
being  granted  but  that  he  was  can- 
celling the  final  exam.  Now  the 
students  are  safe  since  the  instructor 
has  taken  the  responsibility,  and  he 
and  not  his  students  are  on  the  line.  I 
feel  that  a professor  owes  it  to  his 
students  to  protect  them  when  they 
act  according  to  his  beliefs  and 
instructions. 

Finally,  why  wasn’t  another  examin- 
ation set  in  SOCB24F,  since  that  is  the 


which  to  base  any  judgments  or  to 
support  what  the  committee  says 
(either  by  way  of  conclusions  or 
recommendations). 

• The  issues  and  problems  to  be  re- 
solved are  not  outlined  in  any  orderly 
manner.  Undoubtedly  they  exist. 
Could  not  the  committee  present  them 
to  allow  for  deliberation  by  the  many 
who  care  about  music  studies  within 
the  University? 

• No  objectives  are  established.  Nor 
are  there  any  alternatives  with  pros 


subcommittee’s  usual  procedure  when 
it  finds  that  there  is  an  acceptable 
reason  for  an  exam  having  been  missed? 
The  feeling  in  the  subcommittee  was 
that  providing  a meaningful  make-up 
examination  that  would  properly  test 
the  students’  knowledge  in  the  course 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
especially  after  the  public  positions 
taken  by  all  the  parties  involved.  The 
actions  taken  by  the  class  had 
destroyed  the  system  of  evaluation 
agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  and  made  it  impossible  to  grade 
the  course  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
college  (which,  since  no  exemption 
could  be  granted,  required  the  use  of  a 
final  exam).  The  fairest  measure  left  to 
help  the  students  was  to  grant  them  a 
credit  in  the  course  without  any  grade, 
since  the  integrity  of  the  grading 
system  had  been  compromised. 

Can  this  happen  again?  Has  a prece- 
dent been  set?  Following  the  whole  in- 
cident, Scarborough’s  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  rejected  a motion  by  the 
instructor  John  Lee  which  would  have 
eliminated  the  examination  require- 
ment and  would  have  made  mandatory 
an  elaborate  system  of  compulsory 
negotiations  between  faculty  and 
students  over  marking  schemes  in 
each  course.  Instead  it  passed  my  own 
motion  to  establish  a strict  and  early 
deadline  on  applications  for  examina- 
tion exemptions.  Given  this  and  the 
publicity  around  the  case,  I would  ex- 
pect that  students  and  instructors 
would  know  more  about  the  rules  so 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Standing 
would  have  less  reason  in  the  future  to 
believe  that  students  were  not  aware 
of  college  policy  concerning  examina- 
tions. The  only  precedent  that  has 
been  set  is  that  the  subcommittee  has 
protected  and  will  continue  to  protect 
students  from  problems  that  arise 
when  students  are  not  fully  aware  of 
college  rules. 

Michael  Krashinsky 
Associate  Dean  (Academic) 
Scarborough  College 


and  cons.  The  paper  opens  up  a whole 
array  of  ideas  but  gives  us  no  means  to 
evaluate  them. 

As  a report  bearing  the  University 
crest,  this  one  does  not  meet  basic 
standards.  As  a planning  document,  it 
lacks  substance,  and  engenders  sus- 
picion rather  than  support. 

Finally,  one  would  hope  that  such  a 
report  could  not  be  authorized  for  use 
as  a basis  for  discussion.  For  it  can 
only  cause  mistrust,  division,  obstruc- 
tion and  confusion  among  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  What  a sad 
ending  for  a project  that  started  off 
with  such  a clear  and  positive  man- 
date. My  University  deserves  better 
than  this  tragic  and  destructive  result. 

Surely  the  University,  for  the  sake 
of  its  academic  integrity,  will  restate 
or  clarify  a mandate  and  develop  a 
fresh,  positive  and  healing  report. 

Donald  L.  King 

Thorne  Stevenson  & Kellogg 

Engineering  5T0 

Fin  I ay  son 

‘an  unequivocal 

advocate’ 

It  seems  more  important  than  ever 
that  our  limited  faculty  representation 
on  the  Governing  Council  should  be  as 
effective  as  possible.  We  were  pleased, 
therefore,  to  see  that  Michael 
Finlayson  is  a candidate  in  the  forth- 
coming election  for  a seat  on  the 
Governing  Council  in  Constituency  ID 
(anthropology,  economics,  geography, 
history,  philosophy,  political  science, 
sociology,  psychology,  religious 
studies).  Professor  Finlayson  is  not 
only  experienced,  informed,  and  artic- 
ulate about  University  affairs,  but  is  a 
clear-minded  and  unequivocal  advo- 
cate of  faculty  interests,  and  we  urge 
members  of  this  constituency  to  give 
him  their  full  support. 

W.P.  Carstens 

Department  of  Anthropology 

N.K.  Choudhry 
Department  of  Economics 

W.H.  Nelson 
Department  of  History 

L.  W.  Forguson 
Department  of  Philosophy 

J.E.  Smith 

Department  of  Political  Science 

G.P.  Richardson 
Department  of  Religious  Studies 

Jack  Wayne 
Department  of  Sociology 


Exam  decision  protected  students 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

For  Rent  — Three  storey  fam- 
ily home,  furnished,  four 
bedrooms,  second  floor  den, 
study,  Casa  Loma  area,  walk  or 
bike  to  University,  on  subway, 
$1500  per  month,  available 
July  1984  - August  1985. 
Telephone  978-6767. 

Upper  and  lower  duplexes 

near  High  Park  and  subway. 
Furnished  Upper:  2 bedrooms, 
living  and  dining  rooms.  5 ap- 
pliances. $650  + utilities.  Fur- 
nished or  unfurnished  Lower: 
one  bedroom  living  and  dining 
rooms.  $525  + utilities.  Sept. 
'84  - June  '85.  Dates 
negotiable.  Phone  769-1404. 

Extensively  modernized  3 

bedroom  house  in  Riverdale. 
Available  March  1st  for  one 
year  with  open  renewal.  4 
skylights.  2 fireplaces.  Indoor 
barbecue,  microwave,  freezer 
and  five  appliances.  $1 300.00. 
All  inclusive.  Phone  461-7979, 
593-4886. 


East  End.  Beautiful  renovated 
furnished  house,  southern  ex- 
posure, overlooking  large  park, 
2 bedrooms  and  den  (or  3 bed- 
rooms), large,  eat-in  kitchen,  5 
appliances,  broadloom  through- 
out, close  to  schools,  shopping, 
subway;  $750  + utilities.  Avail- 
able summer  '84  for  one  or 
possibly  two  years,  Phone: 
465-3804  (evenings). 

Annex,  luxury  two-storey 
duplex,  1 bedroom  + den, 
completely  furnished  and 
equipped.  Air,  firelace,  skylight, 
sundeck,  parking,  walking 
distance  to  U of  T.  $1 ,200  plus 
hydro.  May  to  Oct.,  flexible. 
References.  925-8755  or 
532-7257. 

Doctor  on  sabbatical  leave 

wishes  to  rent  his  furnished  3 
bedroom  house.  (South  of 
Lawrence  and  West  of 
Avenue),  new  kitchen  & bath- 
room, large  private  garden,  5 
appliances,  garage  & private 
drive.  Close  to  Sunnybrook,  to 
shops  and  T.T.C.  $1 100/month. 
Please  call  781-4939.  House 
available  July  1st  84. 

Beautiful  home  in  Annex.  5 

bedrooms  plus  study.  Fully  fur- 
nished. 10  minute  walk  to  U of 
T or  OISE.  Large  back  yard. 
Parking.  Available  July  15  - 
August  31 . 536-4398  evenings. 

Furnished  home,  4 

bedrooms,  5 minutes  from  Hwy 
401 , 20minutes  from  campus. 
Frequent  TTC  service.  Prefer 
professional/academic  family.  Dr. 
Nasir  Hussain  (41 6)  291-8152, 
292-1662,  (212)  780-3939. 


Beaches.  Steps  from  board- 
walk and  lake.  Professors’  fur- 
nished 3-bedroom  home  with 
study  on  quiet  residential  street. 
Completely  restored  with 
modern  kitchen  and  bath.  Easy 
access  to  transit.  Personal 
references  requested.  Profes- 
sional couple  or  family  (without 
small  children)  preferred. 
$875/month  + utilities, 
available  July  84  - August  85. 
978-4611/698-6659. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Professional/academic  family, 

one  child,  seek  apartment 
sublet  in  Toronto  area  for 
month  of  August.  Canadian 
references  available.  Dr.  B.M. 
Moores,  Oakleigh,  London 
Road,  Allostock,  Cheshire, 
England.  Tel  UK  056  581  2498. 

Professor  on  leave  on  St 

George  campus  requires  fur- 
nished two  or  three  bedroom 
house  or  apartment.,  central  or 
north  central,  for  the  academic 
year  1984-85.  Phone  (705) 
476-3399  or  926-1428  or  Write 
Zytaruk,  122  Silver  Lady  Lane, 
North  Bay,  Ontario  PI  B 8G4. 

Bungalow,  2 bedroom  unfur- 
nished required  beginning 
spring  or  summer,  flexible. 
Chaplin/Wilson/Avenue  Rd. 
area.  Call  Eileen  Barbeau 
978-301  1 or  483-1975 
(evenings). 

Professor  and  wife  wish  to 
rent  comfortable  furnished 
apartment,  about  twenty 
minutes  walking  distance  from 
Robarts,  for  sabbatical. 
September  1984  to  May/June 
1.985.  Annex  preferred.  Call 
Rans,  1-519-439-0808  (Lon- 
don, Ontario),  evenings. 


Imperial  Optical  Canada 

Serving  the  Ophthalmic  Professions  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  for  over  80  years. 


Before 

SAFE -T  EYEGARD 

they  used  to  call  it  “blinding  speed” 


The  balls  in  racket  sports  still  travel  up  to  120  m.p.h.  But  now  the  new 
wrap  around,  unitary  constructed  Safe  - T Eyegard  has  helped  thousands 
of  smart  racket  sport  players  attack  the  ball  without  fear. 


There  are  no  hinges,  wires  or  screws  to  become  potentially  dangerous 
missiles  by  themselves.  Super  lightweight  and  form  fitting  with  a 
precise  pantoscopic  tilt  to  ensure  satisfactory  vision  through  our 
tough  piano  or  prescription  lenses. 


These  are  only  a few  of  the  unique  safety  features  that  have  made  these 
Canadian  masterpieces  the  best  accident  insurance  money  can  buy. 


Endorsed  by  The  Canadian  Professional 
Squash  Association 


Going  on  leave?  Need  a 
responsible  tenant?  Male  pro- 
fessor, quiet,  straight, 
nonsmoker,  age  48,  seeks  in- 
expensive sublet  or  rental  for 
1984-85  academic  year,  per- 
haps longer.  Call  Prof.  Eddie, 
978-4963  or  828-5404  (office); 
929-0373  (home). 

Do  you  need  someone  to 

look  after  your  house  for  a short 
or  extended  period  of  time?  I 
am  a senior  engineering  ex- 
ecutive who  can  help  you. 
Phone  481-8129. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Mature  student  or  professor 

to  share  luxury  condo,  with 
lady.  Furnished,  private  bath, 
use  of  health  facilities,  and  park- 
ing. V2  block  from  subway  and 
streetcar.  24  hr.  security. 
947-0284. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


King  City  area,  furnished 
country  home,  4 bdrms,  2 
bathrms,  ravine  lot  with  large 
garden.  From  April  1 , for  6 or  7 
months.  1 km  from  Hwy.  400. 
$790  per  month,  plus  utilities. 
833-6448. 

Ireland  - comfortable  cottage 
on  3 acres  in  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains, 38  miles  Dublin.  Available 
June  1st  (for  1 year  or  part 
thereof).  Write  Conway,  Castle- 
quarter,  Kiltegan,  Co.  Wicklow, 
or  telephone  Toronto  488-9959 
for  information. 

Ski  Blue  Mountain,  Coll- 
ingwood.  11  bedroom  chalet 
(sleeps  44)  available  for  rent 
weekends  or  weekdays, 
Easter.  Sauna,  fireplace, 
dishwasher.  Panoramic  view, 
walking  distance  to  the  hills. 
$1 ,000.  Call  Hana  9-5  p.m. 
964-6476. 


Italian  “Touring  Club’’ 

wishes  to  exchange  its  resort 
facilities  in  the  Florentine  Hills 
(summer)  and  in  the  Alps 
(winter)  in  return  for  the  same  in 
Ontario,  or  other  parts  of 
Canada.  Contact  Prof. 
Salvatori,  978-2739;  244-6201 . 

Oxford  Rental.  September 
1984  - July  1985.  Three  bed- 
room house  in  small  Cotswold 
village,  twenty  minutes  from 
Oxford.  Fully  furnished;  all  ap- 
pliances; central  heating;  open 
fireplace.  Garden  terraced  to 
stream;  duck  pond.  £200  p.m. 
Tel.  Peter  Heyworth  961-4288 
or  978-3183. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Spacious  Family  Home  for 
Sale  Roselawn  Avenue,  near 
Allenby  School.  Three  floors, 
five  bedrooms,  study,  studio, 
deck,  and  finished  basement. 
$199,000.  Phone  978-6767  or 
482-8640. 

Renovated  Victorian-  20 

min.  trolley  from  University, 
neutral  decor,  high  ceilings  - 
parking  - firepace  - new  kitchen 
- fantastic  loft  - for  full  details 
call  Alan  Stewart  232-2322. 
Re/Max  Renown  Realty  Ltd. 
Realtor. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Seiectric 
III.  $1.25  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 

Professional  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  (“camera 
ready”  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  .campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327. 


BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
From  $1 .35  per  page.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  1050-A  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-5101. 

COLLEGE  TYPING  & WORD 
PROCESSING  - Repetitive 
personalized  letters;  mailing 
lists  & labels;  Resumes,  disser- 
tations, scripts  & term  papers; 
Technical,  scientific  & 
academic  reports;  Letter  qual- 
ity and  draft  quality  printouts. 
270  Augusta  Ave.  (one  block 
west  of  Spadina  at  College). 
928-3492. 


Miscellaneous 


Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021,  Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-891 9. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies,  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

For  sale.  Arisia  WA.microcom- 
puter,  64K,  Z80A  micro- 
processor, S-100  bus,  dual  8” 
double  density  disk  drives, 
492K  per  drive,  I/O  expansion. 
Software  includes  CP/M2, 
CBASICII,  Wordstar,  Microwyl, 
Talk.  $3300.  Call  Russ 
Wooldridge  at  978-6639  or 
486-7617. 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARED 
RIGHT  . . . careful  preparation 
makes  larger  refunds  possible! 
Several  years’  experience  - 
hundreds  of  satisfied 
customers.  OUICK  - same  day 
service!  Low  student  prices  . . . 
SAVE  money  . . . Visa  ac- 
cepted. For  FREE  information 
call  481-5566  extension  24. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  PreSton,  978-2112; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834;  (6)  Beverley  Chennell, 
978-8749. 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Central  Services  (2),  Aero- 
space Studies,  60  percent 
full-time  (3),  Personnel  (4), 
Environmental  Studies  (3) 

Secretary  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
U of  T Press  (3),  Chemistry, 
50  percent  full-time  (4) 

Secretary  II 

($16,300-  19,180-22,060) 
Residence,  Beverage  & Food 
Services  (1),  Vice-President 
& Provost  (1) 

Secretary  III 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Research  Administration  (5), 
Continuing  Studies  (4) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Personnel  (4) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($23,510-27,660-31,810) 
Mathematics  (4),  Computer 
Systems  Research  Group  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Anatomy  (5),  Microbiology 
(5),  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 

($20,050  - 23,590  - 27,130) 
Ophthalmology,  40  percent 
full-time  (2) 

Programmer  I 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  (1) 

Applications  Programmer/ 
Analyst  III 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (3) 

Programmer  Analyst  III 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($27,430  - 32,270  - 37,110) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Residence  Steward 

($16,300  - 19,180  - 22,060) 
Devonshire  House  (1) 


Research  Officer  II 

($20,050  - 23,590  - 27,130) 
Library  & Information 
Science,  75  percent  full-time, 
sessional  (3) 

Information  Officer 

($21,200  - 24,940  - 28,680) 
Scarborough  College  (4) 

Registered  Nurse  I 

($22,260  - 26,190  - 30,120) 
Medicine,  60  percent  full- 
time (2) 

Chemical  Safety  Officer 

($24,680  - 29,040  - 33,400) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Systems  Auditor 

($26,080  - 30,680  - 35,280) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 

Assistant  Director 

($30,440  - 35,810  - 41,180) 
Private  Funding  (2) 

Accountant  V 

($32,110-37,380-43,450) 
Assistant  Vice-President  — 
Services  (1) 

Planning  Coordinator 

($36,310  - 45,390  - 54,470) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Staff  Development  Officer 
(Personnel  Officer  III) 

($32,110  - 37,780  - 43,450) 
Personnel  (6) 
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